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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


We give below, in a condensed form, the leading news 
items of the week. These items will be found in detail in 
their appropriate columns. 

Meetings Next Week.—Northern Pacific. 

Elections.—Buena Vista & Ellaville, E. F. Jones Chief 
Engineer.—Memphis & Little Rock, Randolph Fink Presi 
dent.—Oakland, Alameda & Laundry Farm, J. H. Wood 
ward President.—Vincennes, Oakland City & Owensboro: 
J. C. Rudd President. 

New Companies Organized.—Brooklyn & Brighton 
Beach files articles in New York.—Canastota, Morrisville & 
Southern is organized in New York.—Chicago & Arkansas 
Construction Co. is incorporated in Illinois.—Cairo & North” 
western is incorporated in Illinois.—Omaha, Alameda & 
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at our office and examine the working models we have there, 
as these models show by practical working all we claim for 
the system. GOULD-TISDALE RaILway SIGNAL Co. 
[The statements given in the Railroad Gazette of 
Aug. 19 were based on the instrument as seen in 
actual use. The aim was to show the distinctive 
features of this signal. It could, no doubt, be used 
with a track circuit, but that would be simply a modi- 
fication of existing track-circuit systems. We under- 
stand the Gould-Tisdale, as so far put in use, to be 
used only with a wire circuit. We admire the deter- 
mination to place all signals at places where there will 
be a safe stopping distance after the signal is passed; 
but a little experience with railroad officers will 
reveal numbers of them who are very hard-headed 
in their determination to place signals where a 


|runner must, to make time, look for them some 


distance before he reaches them. Experience with 
electric signals on the Boston & Albany, accord- 
ing to Mr. Blodgett’s article in the Railroad Gazette 
of June 24, shows that the armature of an electro- 


Laundry Farm is incorporated iu California.—Quincy & Rock | magnet will sometimes stick in the “‘ closed” position 
Island files articles in Ilinois——St. Paul & Minneapolis | when the current is withdrawn ; such a mishap in the 
Rapid Transit is incorporated in Minnesota.—Vincennes, | Gould-Tisdale apparatus would leave the signal at 


of three candle-power. In the first and second class cars, 
three lamps of five candle-power each are,used. In the first 
and second class cars arrangements are also made to shade 
the light in an artistic manner. 

The connection between the cars is made by a cable, with 
contact surfaces. The coupling resembles that of the West- 
inghouse brake. 

On the trains running between Stuttgart and Hall, the 
weight of each storage battery is about 330 Ibs., or 660 lbs. 
to the car. 

As to the cost of this manner of lightiug, a well-known 
electric factory gives the following figures: For fitting 
up a car, from $150 to $240; for fitting up the bag- 
gage car with dynamo, etc., from $840 to $960. The work- 
ing cost, which cannot yet be estimated from actual ex- 
perience, as the time of triai is still so short, can be cal- 
culated by supposing the life of the lamps to be 600 hours, 
and that of the accumulators three years, and charging 10 
per cent. per annum of the other expenses_ of fitting, which 
would amount to three-quarters of a ceut per lamp hour, while 
the cost of equivalent gas lighting may be, reckoned at from 
0.84 to 1.15 cents. 

In conclusion we quote the opinion given by Prof. Kittler 
on tbe system : 

The whole arrangement is simple, without electric or 
mechanical complications, yet it operates with precision. The 





Oakland City & Owensboro is organized in Indiana. 
Changes and Extensions.—Alabama: Tuskaloosa 
Northern begins work. Birmingham & Mobile begins track- 
laying.—California: Southern Pacific will build branch from 
Truckee to Tahve City. California Central begins work 
from Oceanside to Escondido.—Connecticut : New Haven & 
Derby will be extended.—Colorado ; Colorado Midland iS 
completed from Colorado Springs to Leadville.—Georgia : 
Georgia Midland is completed to McDonough.—Kansas: Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacifie is finished to Caldwel).—Mich- 
igan: Milwaukee & Northern will begin extension.— Missis 
sippi: Natchez, Jackson & Columbus will change gauge.— 
New Jersey: Lebigh Valley will build from New Brooklyn 
to Roselle.—Texas ; Fort Worth & Rio Grande is completed 
to Granbury.— Vermont; Central Vermont will build from 
Barre to Wilhamstown.— West Vi 





“clear,” whatever the position of the indicator might 
be.—EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. } 





Electric Train Lighting. 





A brief review of the various practicable methods of elec- 
tric train lighting, with an account in detail of the system in 
use on the Boston & Albany, was given in the Railroad 
Gazette, April 15, 1887, by Mr. Blodgett, electrical engineer 
for that road. By that system the lamp; are supplied by 
Julien storage batteries, charged at a terminal station. 
From recent accounts, German and French, we are able to 
give sume description of two systems now in use on the 
Continent in which the dynamo is carried on 
the train and power taken from an axle. Lighting 


rginia : Kanawha & Ohio | trains by an electric current supplied by a dynamo carried 


extension completed.— Wisconsin ; Chicago, Milwaukee & | on the train has been tried for some time in England, on 


St. Paul will build extension. 

Leases and Sales.—Central Iowa will be sold on Sept. 
13.—Memphis & Little Rock is sold.—Mount Sterling Ccal 
Road in Kentucky is sold. 


| 


Miscellaneous.—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe increases 


capital stock to $75,000,000.—Rome & Dectaur 1s placed 
under a Receiver. 

Traffic.—Anthracite coal shipments for the week ending 
Sept. 3 show an increase of 5.3 per cent.; bituminous ship- 
ments show decrease of 0.2 percent. Cotton receipts, in- 
terior markets, for week ending Sept. 2 show an iucrease of 
16.9 per cent., as compared with corresponding week last 
year; shipments show increase of 3.5 per cent.; seaport 
receipts show increase of 62.3 per cent.; exports, increase of 
43.7 per cent.; cotton in sight is less than at same date last 
year by 49.5 per cent. 








f Sontributions, 





The Gould-Tisdale Signal. 


Boston, Aug. 31, 1887. 
To THe EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In your description of our signal in your issue of Aug. 
19, you say ‘‘ it does not show broken rails or parts of trains 
lett in a section.” This is one of the vital points of our sys. 
tem, as we do show parts of trains left in a section, and it is 
impossible to show a safety signal until the last truck of the 
last car has passed out of any given section, and we also differ 
from other systems, as we can not only set a signal in the 
rear of a train, but we can in addition set a signal ahead of 
a train (on a single track road) at the same moment, at any 
distance that may be necessary or desirable. 

In your ed torial you say “ a post answers for a landmark, 
etc.” Now we do not claim that we put our signals up asa 
landmark, but as a guide to the engineers, and we place all 
signals atsuch points as will insure a safe stopping distance 
from any point of danger, be it either depot, switch, bridge or 
otherwise, and the enginee > knowing the location of the sig- 
nals can run his train up to a point where his headlight will 
shine full upon it, or in case of fog or darkness he can ap- 
proach so near the signal that it is immediately thrust upon 
his vision, and he then has ample time for stopping should the 
signal show danger. 

Also in your editorial you say ‘ derangement of the mag- 
net might cause the signal to show clear when tke indicator 
showed opposite, etc.” This is utterly impossible in this system, 
as we place the signals and semaphores in such positions that 
the magnets in the signals are charged before the indicators, 
and the banners in the signals commence to work-before the 
indicators ; but as the indicator is so much lighter and smaller 
than the banner in the signal it would seem to move first. 
Any damage of the wire in our system, either by changing 
the switch in the station semaphore, crossed wires or damage 
by lightning,’ breaks the current, and the signal falls to a 
danger position by gravity, and the indicator must do the 
same as the circuit is broken. In addition, we wish to say 
that by our system we exhibit adanger signal when a train 
is derailed, and it remains at danger until the wrecking 
train hands have again placed the train upon the track and 
the whole of both trains have passed out of the section. 
We also show a danger signal if a car which has been left 
upon a side track should from any cause approach to near 
the main line to make it dangerous. 

We chall be pleased to have you or any of your friends call 


| 





the London, Brighton & South Coast, and there are now on 
that road four trains provided with this means of lighting. 
EXPERIMENTS ON THE ROYAL WURTEMBURG. 


For over two years there have also been important | 


experiments made in this direction in Germany, and in con- 
sequence of the favorable results of the experiments in the elec- 
trical works ir Cannstatt in the spring of 1886, a passenger 
train on the rofte between Stuttgart and Hall on the Royal 
Wurtemberg Railroad has been lighted in this way. Since 
May of this year a passenger train on the Main-Neckar road, 
between Frankfort-on the-Main and Heidelberg, bas been 
lighted by the same system. 

The following conditions were imposed : 

1. The lighting should be independent of the rate of speed 
and direction of the train, and particularly the stopping of 
the train must have no influence upon it. 

2. The lighting must ba independent of the locomotive, and 
the movement of the dynamo must also have no connection 
with it. 

3. It must be possible to separate the cars without affecting 
the light. 

4, It must be possible when necessary to change cars be_ 
longing to an electrically lighted train for others, provided of 
course, with electric lamps, but not charged for immediate 
use, and have them so arranged that they can be lighted at 
once. Inthe same way it must also be possible in case of 
emergency to add to a connected train extra cars ‘0 a certain 
extent without detriment to its lighting power. 

5. The arrangement for the lighting must not require an 
electrician to attend to it, but be manageable by the em- 
ployés of the road. 


The general disposition of the apparatus on the two) 


trains already mentioned is as follows: In the baggage 
car are the dynamo and regulating apparatus. The dynamo 
is driven from the nearest axle, and the current generated 
charges accumulators. Every car has two accumulator 
batteries each of eight accumulators (Khotinsky’s system), 
one of which serves to supply the lamps, and the other is in 
reserve. By this means the lighting is made independent of 
the movement or velocity of the train, and fluctuation of the 
lights is avoided. 

In the earlier experiments, the current passed from the 
dynamo directly to the lamps, and only when a certain speed 
was reached were reserve batteries inserted. This always 
caused fluctuations in the light. By the present arrangement 
of the accumulators, if the current is’diminished in conse- 


light is free from fluctuations, is sufficiently bright, and its 
intensity can be regulated by the choice of lamps. The use 
of two batteries offers a desirable reserve for unusual cases. 
The coupling is simple and rapid. The care of the entire 
arrangement can be intrusted to the porter of the car. 

The accumulator system so far employed has proved all 
that the makers claim. The working tension of the current 
(at lamps 16 volts and at the machine 24 volts) is absolutely 
harmless, and the conductors can be easily prevented from 
becoming too much heated. The whole arrangement (as 
yet of a provisional character) presents of course much that 
is rough and unfinished; but this has nothing to do with the 
principle of the thing, and can be obviated in the simplest 
manner. 

TOMMASSI'S SYSTEM -BELGIAN STATE ROADS. 

By this system power taken from an axle runs a Gramme 
dynamo. ‘The revolution of the dynamo is kept always in 
the same direction. Accumulators placed in the general 
circuit serve as areserve. They are charged while the lamps 
are not lighted, also by any excess of power. 

These accumulators are of the De Méritens system, and 20 
are used on the train. Each weighs about 220 pounds and is 
12 x 14x 18 inches in dimensions. It is composed of 8 leaden 
plates and about 30 pounds of a solution of nine volumes of 
water to one of sulphuric acid. Experiments show that with 
a potential of 40 volts the 20 accumulators will store 400 
ampére-hours which will light the 32 lamps of the train brill- 
iantly for three hours, and sufficiently for another hour. 

As in the system before described, an automatic regulator 
prevents the return of the current to the dynamo, while the 
train is standing or running at low speed. A commutator 
also regulates the intensity of the current passing tothe lamps. 
Swap lamps are used, each of eight candle-power. 

In the experiments undertaken in 1883 many of the arrange- 
ments were defective and they were discontinued. It was esti- 
mated that the additional work done by the locomotive due to 
running the dynamo from an axle was less than that due to 
attaching another carriage. The train was composed of nine 
carriages besides the wagon carrying the dynamo. 








Car Heating—Circular of the Massachusetts Com- 
mis ioners. 





The Massachusetts Board of Railroad Commissioners has 
issued the following circular : 

Chapter 362 of the acts of the present year is as fol- 
lows: 

‘* Section 1. No passenger, mail or baggage car on any 
| railroad in this commonwealth shall be heated by any method 
| of heating or by any furnace or heater unless such method 
| or the use of such furnace or heater sball first have been ap- 
| proved in writing by the Board of Railroad Commissioners : 
| provided, however, that in no event shall a common stove be 
| allowed in any such car ; and provided also, that any rail- 
|road corporation may, with the permission of said Board, 

make such experiments in heating their passenger cars as 
| said Board may deem proper. 
| “Sec. 2. Any railroad corporation violating any of the 
| provisions of the preceding section shall forfeit a sum not ex- 
| ceeding five bundred dollars. 
** Sec. 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage.” 
This act became a law on the 6th day of June last and on the 
| 25th day of June this Board issued a circular to the railroads 
asking for a statement as to their respective outfits for heat- 
ing cars. These statements were furnished as promptly as 
| could have been expected, and yet more than a month elapsed 
| before full returns from the roads were received. In the 
summer time it is impossible to make satisfactory practical 
tests of heating apparatus, and yet it is necessary for the 
| Board, without delay, to approve in writing of some methods 
of heating, of some turnaces or heaters, so that the corpora- 





quence of exhaustion, so that a diminution of the light is | tions may not be obliged to choose between heating the cars 
noticeable, the second charged battery can be attached to the legally and suffering them to go unheated. An examina- 


\ ‘and th ‘ | tion made last winter of the practical working of the Emer- 
amps, and the empty one be connected with the dynamo. | ..y Martin and Sewell systems satisfied the Board that the 
As the charging of the accumulators is sufficient for five | use of steam from the locomotive promises better results in 
hours, the train employé, after this, requires only a turn of the four great elements of safety, comfort, simplicity and 
the hand to make this connection | economy than any other device now known, and the 
a TO : . | Board hereby approves ot the method of heating cars 
As the dynamo follows the direction of the train, running | hy steam trom the locomotive at low pressure, and 
first right, then left, a simple automatic contrivance brings —— —_s —_ — = .—— ae > 
; iti : practica s of the system during the coming winter. 
- content aremmen: 00 Oe. rigs pein, ond, - a | While, however, the results already obtained by the various 
same time, controls the direction of the current. Other | jnventors using this system are remarkably satisfactory, aud 
automatic regulators prevent a return current to the| while the Board believes that this system will eventually 
dynamo from the reserve batteries when running at low | largely Te iets ana 
speeds ; and also equalize the current from the dynamo | difficulties, especially with reference to local trains, are still 
to the batteries, making it independent of the number of | unsolved. It is worthy of note in this connection that the 
revolutions of the dynamo. — — of ae no yo sort age pe ten eo ’ Pte nse - 
, : used : e above-mentioned circular o joard, da une 
es Huieing, lamp are . Of the Borestein system, states that : ‘‘ Seventeen of our cars are heated by the Emer- 
which are attached to the ceiling of the cars and protected by | son car heating stem, and 


] are used only on our local 
glass bells, In the third-class cars two lamps are used, each trains, * * 


is system we have found to be very 
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Fig. 1.—Side Elevation and Section. 


Fig 2.—Floor Plan 
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Fig, 3.—Plan of Roof. 





Fig. 4.—End Elevation. 
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Fig, 5.—Cross Section 


THE BURTON STOCK CAR, 
Made by the BuRtTON Stock Car Co., Boston, Mass. 


simple in its construction and management, and less expen- 
sive than heating cars by stoves.” The importance of secur- 


| 


fence three hundred dollars. The provisions of this section 
shall take effect the first day of November, one thousand 


ing uniformity of steam-pipe couplings and of providing in | eight hundred and eighty-two.” 


many cases for the heating of a car when not attached to a 
locomotive are obvious. 


Since the passage of the foregoing act the use of heating 
apparatus not provided with safeguards approved by the 


The separate heater cannot at present be wholly dispensed | Board in writing bas been illegal. From time to time during 


with, nor would it be possible for the railroads to make so | 


radical a change before cold weather sets in. 


the past five years applications for such approval have been 


The cars must | made, and in some cases they have been granted and in 


be heated. The chill of the unheated car would probably | others refused. The Board does not withdraw the approvals 
kill more people than the flames from broken heaters. Death | heretofore granted under the act of 1882 aforesaid, and 


would ensue not so suddenly but none the less surely. 
Chapter 54 of the acts of the year 1882 reads as follows: 
‘*Every drawing-room or sleeping car, passenger, bag- 
gage, mail, and express car, owned or regularly used on any 
railroad in this commonwealth, in which heating apparatus 
may be placed, shall be provided with such safeguards for 
pee against fire as may be approved in writing by the 
of Railroad Commissioners. Any corporation violat- 
ing the provisions of this section shall forfeit for each of- 


hereby, for the present, renews such approvals, provided, 
however, that in no event shall a common stove be allowed in 
any passenger, mail, or baggage car, the use of such stoves 
being expressly prohibited by the aforesaid act of the present 
year. In selecting heating apparatus to take the place of the 
** common stove,” the Board recommends the adoption of the 
system of heating by steam from the lucomotive, or at least 
of such approved heating apparatus as can be used in con- 
nection with or readily converted into such system. 


__ 144" Round 


The Burton Stock Car. 


Recent events have called attention anew to the cars of the 
Burton Company, and we give herewith illustrations of its 
latest design for a car for general service in transporting 
stock. The company is now building 100 cars of ‘this pat 
tern. The dimensions are, length, 36 ft.; width inside, 8 ft’ 
6 in.; height inside, 7 ft. 4 in. The car weighs 26,280 
pounds and has a capacity of 18 head of cattle or horses, or 
40,000 pounds of freight. The cost is put at $720, with air 
brakes and elliptic springs. The car is designed to give all 
possible loading space inside for return freight and to be 
readily closed up to make a weather-proof box car. The 
trough projects into the car space 18 inches, and the par- 
tition at either door projects but little beyond the tie rail. 
Otherwise the flcor space is clear. 

The water is taken from the roadside service water cranes 
by the tunnel mouth arrangement in the centre of the car, 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2, and by the pipe shown is conducted 
to the drinking troughs. When the trough needs cleaning 
itisinverted by pulling the ring connected to the chain, 
shown at O, Figs. 1 and 5, and the contents are emptied into 
a receptacle P, Fig, 5, below the trough. This {receptacle is 
provided with a galvanized iron lining, which prevents the 
water, etc., from coming in contact with the woodwork cf 
the car, and when the car arrives at its destination the mate- 
rial which has collected may be readily removed from the car 
through the doors H, Fig. 1. In Fig. 5 this arrangement is 

well shown. It will be noticed that the front of the recepta- 
cle Pis concave. This form was adopted to prevent the 
stock from injuring their knees in stamping, and it is a detail 
of considerable practical value. 

Hay and grain are carried in the box under the car and fed 
through the doors over the troughs. 

The company is building works at Wichita, Kansas, to have 
a capacity of 16 cars a day. 








Post’s Iron Railroad Ties. 





Although the time has not arrived tor general introduc- 
tion of iron or steel ties upon American railroads, our read- 
ers will be interested in observing the development of metal 
ties in Europe. The illustrations in this number, reproduced 
from the German Organ, represent the latest form of tie 
designed by Mr. J. W. Post, of the Dutch State railroads, 
who has done perhaps more than anyone else to develop a 
practical and economical form of metal tie. 

This tie, as will be clear from the drawings, consists 
of a rolled channel thickened at the rail seats. The channel 
js further prepared for use by being put intoa press and 
given the form on the ends and at various parts of its length 
shown by the longitudinal section and by the various half 
cross-sections AA, BB, DD and EE. The end is bent, as 
shown, tostop any end motion in the tie; and the contraction 
in the middle, besides serving the same purpose, also prevents 
excessive bearing in the ballast of the middle part of the 
tie, leading to rocking or springing ; and furthermore adds 
transverse strength at the point where it is most needed. It 
will be observed that Mr. Post forms his tie end without cut- 
ting out corner gores, as has been generaliy done by the Ger- 
man manufacturers before bending down the ends. If it is 
preferred to have the lower edge of the tie borizontal 
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throughout, the press is made to give the tie the form shown 
by the longitudinal section, fig. 4, and with a centre section 
as at GG. 

Although Mr. Post states that out of 95,000 rolled iron 
cross-ties of similar section laid down on the Dutch railroads, 
not one has ever broken. He recommends the annealing of the 
rail seats as a measure of precaution attainable at very 
slight expense. The washers shown under the nuts of the 
track-bolts are the ‘‘ Verona,” which was adcpted as best 
complying with the qualities considered desirable in such | 
washers. Asan additional precautiun against slipping, the | 
nuts and clamp-plates are made rough on the surfaces bear- | 
ing against the washer. This roughening is exaggerated in | 
fig. 5. The ties shown weigh, with fittings, 122.4 pounds 
each, The rails are 39.37 ft. long and weigh 81 pounds per | 
yard. All dumensions on the engravings are in millimetres. 











Notes on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Extensive improvements are now making along the entire 
line of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railioad. 
The steep grades are being reduced, the curves are being 
lessened, the additional two tracks—making a four-track 
road—are progressing rapidly, and provision is made to 
either raise or depress all roadways crossing the track. It 
is evident that alterations of such magnitude can only be 
slowly accomplished, especially on a road carrying a heavy 
traffic. The advantages to be gained by the proposed changes 
are epparent. 

Reducing the curves and grades and adding the two tracks 
go on at the same time. The contract is in hand for the 
stretch between New Rochelle and Port Chester, a distance 
of 9 miles, and the work is nearing completion, the time set 
being Nov. 1. From New Rochelle to New York there is 
now a four-track system, considering the Harlem cunnection. 
Next year the two extra tracks will be extended to Stam- 
ford. The necessary surveys are being made over the rest 
of the Jine. AJl the grades are to be reduced to a maximum 
of 30 ft., while the sharpest curves are to be but two degrees, 
To illustrate the nature of the work, and the end to be at- 
tained, we may state that at Mount Vernon the station is to 
be moved to the cpposite side of the track and the grade 
depressed sv that the streets can cross overhead. This will 
permit of the substitution of a 2° curve for the reverse curve 
now there and eliminate some bad grades. At Harrison station 
the curve will be reduced, and at Rye the reverse curve will 
be taken out. At Port Chester seven curves will be taken out 
and two putin. From Stamford toa point near South Nor- 
walk eight curves will be replaced by a straight track. 
These instances show the character of the work te be done. 
During this work every grade crossing will be taken cut. 

From Bridgeport to Westport every grade has been re- 
duced not to exceed 30 ft., and the steep grades between 
Westport and Norwalk are being reduced. The tracks are 
to be fenced in at every station. Stone ballast has been put 
in between Westport and New Haven. 





There are no wooden bridges and all the short span bridges 
are plate girders. : 














POST’S IRON RAILROAD TIES 


Block signals are now being put in, the system adopted 

being the same as that in use on the Pennsylvania. 
NOTES ON LOCOMOTIVE PERFORMANCE. 

On the New York, New Haven & Hartford a record of 
100,000 miles by one of their Henny engines is not consid- 
ered remarkable, as 1t has been exceeded several times. We 
recently saw one of these engines, which had not been in the 


| shops for more than three years, and had run over 117,000 


miles, no repairs in that time having become necessary. 
These engines were designed by the master mechanic of the 
road, Mr. Henny, and were built in the company’s shops. 








Standard Rail and Fish-Plate, New York, New Haven & 


Hartford, 


The following table shows the result of a six-days’ tria] 
between a Henny engine and a Wootten engine: 


Henny Wootten. 
CIE conn cavsvas 0004 Soareeese so 18 X 22in. a Pa 22 
‘ S. 

Coal per engine mile....... 1000s censeees 41.815 50.4 
Coal per car mile......... ..-...-.-4+5 6.239 8.194 
Coal per round trip between New York 

and Springfield. 292 miles.......... 11.36° 13,697 
Water converted into steam ....... tied 110,782 
Total coal consumed........ nba ckecen 61,090 
Total water converted into steam. .... 494 087 


Water converted into steam for each 
POUME COM. onc sce ccecccece covess. 8 292 8.087 


Further particulars of this trial were given in the Railroad 

Gazette, Nov. 19, 1886, page 800. 
STANDARD TRACK. 

The standard rail aud fish-plates are shown in section in 
the cut herewith. The rail is 72 lbs. per yard. It will be 
seen that it is made with a radius of 15 in. for the crown 
and % in. for the upper corner. The sides, as will 
be seen, are nearly vertical. The percentage of metal in 
different parts of the section is nearly as follows: Head, 46; 
web, 21; flange, 33. The web is proportionately heavier 














than most of the recent American sections, but it seems to 
be on the whole a very well designed rail. The fish-plates are 
24 in. long. The bolt-holesin them are |} in. diameter for 
the inner plate and ]§ x 1}< in. for the outer plate. In the 
rails they are 1;, in. The four tracks are laid seven feet be- 
tween rails, with 20 in. of stone ballast. 











Color-B'indness. 


| 





As the examination of trainmen for defective vision recently 
instituted on the Reading has called genera! attention to the 
| subject, and as there are still many roads which have not yet 
| taken the question up, we supplement the paper printed last 
| week by additional matter concerning the methods adopted 
| by Dr. Thomson in his preparations for the tests on the Penn- 
sylvania, and the lessons of his experience in those tests. 
Not all of this matter will be new to every railroad 
officer, but it is of importance to every one who has 
not yet taken action, whether it be new or old; and the 
testimony and opinions of Dr. Thomson, which are corrobo- 
rated by the officers of the Pennsylvania and the Reading, are 
of especial interest to those who have been in doubt about the 
| best methods of instituting a system of tests or about the 
propriety and safety of intrusting the matter to any but 
carefully educated experts. It will be seen that by the num- 
bering of the colors on the stick, and by the clear instruc- 
tions in the circular, Dr. Thomson not only intrusts the ex- 
aminations to non-professional persons, but that even a color- 
blind person himself could take records and send them to 
| headquarters with perfect impartiality. In fact the distin- 
| guishing feature of the system, as employed at Philadel phia 
| is its absolute provision against any admission of prejudice 
or opinion—unfair or otherwise—in the conduct of the tests. 

Dr. Thomson tells his experience as follows: 

The things to be accomplished were: 

1. To ascertain whether each man possesses sight enough 
to see form at the average distance ; and range of vision to 
enable him to see near objects well enough to read written or 
| printed orders and instructions. 2. To learn if each man has 
color-sense sufficient to judge promptly, by day or night, be- 
tween the colors in use for signals. 3. To determine the 
ability of each man to hear distinctly. The difficulties to be 
overcome were found in the absence of professioval experts 
in sufficient number, possessing enough special training to fit 
| them to decide with precision the points at issue. 

It soon became apparent that some system would be needed 
that could be put in force by each division superintendent, 
acting through an intelligent employé, under the general 
supervision of one or more ophtbalmic surgeons of recognized 
skill, to whom all info; mation collected could be transmitted, 
| and who would be able to decide all doubtful cases, and thus 
| protect the road from any danger arising from incapable em- 
| ployés, and save good and faithful men from the evil of being 
| discharged from the company’s service, or prevented from 
| bein, ne pe on other roads on insufficient grounds. It 

was believed that the facts could befcollected by non-profes- 
sional persons and could be so clearly presented to the 
| division superintendent and to the professional expert, as to 
enable a perfectly correct decision to be made in every case; 
| and that men fit for service would be recognized, whilst those 
| deficient in sight, color-sense or hearing, could be referred to 
the expert if thev so desired, or transferred to places in the 
| service where their defects, if not remediable by treatment, 
‘ could do no harm either to the road or to the public. Such a 
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system was submitted to the general manager of the Pennsy!- | 
vania Railroad, and has been perfected by the labors of a | 
special committee of the Society of Transportation Officers in | 
conjunction with the writer. 
* * +* * The entire number on the Pennsylvania re- | 
ported as defective in color-sense, 4.2 per cent., is up to the | 
average as reported by the best authorities in its percentage, 
but tnose absolutely color-blind, and hence unable to dis- 
tinguish between a soiled white or gray and green, or a green | 
and red flag, are fully four per cent.; and this proves that 
the instrument employed in this part of the examination bas 
met our expectations fully. As this was the point about 
which I had most doubt.a word or two of explanation 
may be proper, more especially as many good autborities de- | 
clare that no examination for color-blindness should be ac | 
1 
| 


cepted, unless made by professional specialists. 

he examination for color-blindness now generally accepted 
and proposed by Prof. Holmgren, consists in testing the 
power of a person to match various colors, which are most | 
conveniently used in the form of colored yarns. Usually 
about 150 tints are employed, in a confused mixture, and | 
three test colors, viz., light green, rose or purple, and red, | 
are placed in the foregoing order before the person exa...ined, 
who is directed to select similar colors from the mass. The | 
examiner sits then in judgment, and decides whether the 
color-sense is perfect from the selections made, or from those | 
not made, or trom them both, and from the prompt or hesi- | 
tating maoner of the examined. It has been our effort to 
render this more simple, and to so arrange the colors that 
they may be identified by some number, so that an expert, 


although absent from the scene, would know by these num- | 


bers the exact tints selected, and thus be fully competent to 
declare from them the color-perception of any person whose 
record had been properly made. From theory based upon 
scientific knowledge, and from much experience, I was able 
to arrange an instrument that would have the real colors. 
and those usuaily confounded with them—‘* confusion colors” 
-- placed in such relations to each other, and so designated by 
nunbers, as to make an examination for color-blindness pos- 
sible by a non-professional person, who could conduct the 
testing, record it properly, and transmit it toan expert cap- 
able of deciding upon the writen results. Hence there is no 
departure from the system of matching tints already estab- 
lished, the only novelty bemg in reducing the number of 


colors to those similar to the test colors, and to those usually | 


chosen by color-blind persons, and so identifying them as to 
enable an absent expert or superintendent to know precisely 
what colors had been selected to match the test colors. 

The theory of the instrument (consisting of a stick with the 
yarns attached, see cut), is that color-blindness is most 
promptiy detected by using the light-green test-skein, and 


asking that it be matched in color from the yarns on the) 


stick, which are arranged to be alternately green and con- 
fusion colors, and are numbered from 1 to 20, the person be- 
ing directed co select ten tints, and the examiner being re- 
quired to note the numbers of the tints chosen. It will be 
under-tood that the odd numbers are the green, and the even 
ones are the confusion colors, and that, if a person bas 
a good color-sense, his record will exbibit nore but odd num- 
bers; while, if he be color-blind, the mingling of even num- 
bers betrays his defect at a glance to the supervising expert 
or superintendent. 

There are 40 tints on the stick, and the first 20 are given 
to the detection of color-blindness, using the green-test, and 
if the color-sense is deficient it will surely be revealed. To 
distinguish, however, between green-bliudness and red-blind- 
ness the rose-lest is used, and those color-blind will select in- 
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Arrangement of Yarns for Use 
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in Testing for Color-Blindness. 


['‘Lhe cut represents flat ribbons, though “‘ worsteds” are generally used. It will be observed that the pum- 
ber is attaches to the colored yarn, and can, with the yarn, be removed from one hook to another. The num- 
bers being covered, when the instrument is in use, by the front half of the stick, the examiner and the person 


¢xamined «re both ignorant of their arrangement. | 


change‘ to white (all clear), allowing him to proceed; and he 
complained that the signalman was wantonly delaying him. 
An investigation was made and the signalman came near 
being suspended, though he protested that the clear signal 
was given before the train got within two miles of the cabin; 
but, after putting another man on the engine, and various 
inquiries by the superintendent, who suspected color-blind- 
ness, the truth came out. The light was dimmed by dirt or 
the position of the bull’s-eye, or some similar cause, so that, 
until by reason of nearness to it he saw it at a different 
angle, the engineman saw it as gray (light and dark mixed), 
and, being color-blind, his name for gray was ‘‘ green” or 
bet eg 

For the acuteness of vision the best and most simple method 


| is to employ letters of known size at given distances; and, as 


we might meet with men who could avail themselves of | 


opportunities to learn by heart those of ‘* Snellen,” ordinarily 
used, a rotary disk was constructed on the same principle, 


| whereby but a few letters were exposed to view, but many 


more could at will be brought into sight when desired. For 
the hearing, a watch and the voice in conversation are used. 

My conclusions from a study of the subject in connection 
with the railway service are: 

That there are many employés who have defective sight, 
caused either by optical defects, which are, perhaps, con- 
genital, and which might be corrected with proper glasses, 
or due to the results of injuries or diseases of the eyes, reme- 


| diable or not, by medical or surgical treatment. 


tween figures 20 and 30, or perhaps the blue-green or grays | 


from 1 to 20, and thus reveal their defect, and establish 
either green or red-blindness. Fixally, the red-test corrobor- 
ates these results, and satisfies the most skeptical of color de- 
fect when the ‘‘ confusion tints” or even numbers between 30 
and 40 are selected. Ona suitable blank these figures are 
piaced in the order of examination, and a glance of the eye 
reveals the color-sense of the person examined ; since, if 
anything but odd numbers are chosen, there is a de- 
fect ; or if, with test one, anything beyond 20 is chosen ; 
or if, with test two, anything but odd numbers between 20 
and 30; or, with test three, anything but odd numbers be- 
tween 50 and 40. The colors cun readily be changed on the 
instrument if it should be found desirable. It is theoreti- 
eally and practically a fact, that the tints as arranged in the 
three sets on the instrument look quite tbe same in color to 
color-blind persons, and that those having a perfect color- 
sense can tbus form an idea of this infirmity. If, then, 
green and gray are indistinguishable, and green and red, 
when of the same depth of color,seem to be entirely the 
same to -he color-blind, it needs no opinion from a scientific 
expert to convince the manager of a railroad that it would 
be most dangerous to place the lives of people under the 
gu dance of an engineer who could not distinguish. if green- 
blind, between a soiled white and a green flag, or between a 
green and a red flag, or other signal of these colors. 
It is a fact that some of the color-blind promptly give 
the proper names to the flags, and answer correctly, wheu 


asked what a do in presence of such signals, but it | 


must be remembered that they may see form perfectly, and 
have always had some perception of these colors, and d» give 
them their conventional names, perhaps, but that they are 
unable to distinguish them at once and infallibly, and that it 


will only require a further extension of our method of testing | 


to demonstrate in the inabi ity of persons color-blind to our 


examination to revognize the signals, by day or night, which | 


are now depended upon to prevent accidents of the gravest 
character. This must be done by demanding that the sig- 


nals be matched, and not named, and this is incorporeted in | 


the instructions herewith submitted, so that tbe tints which 
color-blind men select with the railroad signals from the in- 
strument may hereafter be known and recorded. 

One simple test used has been the placing of a piece of 
cobalt-blue glass in front of the man’s eye, and directing him 
to lock at a gas-light of moderate size like a candle, at twenty 
feet distance; this glass transmits both blue and crimson light, 
and the normal eye sees a rose-colored flame surrounded by a 
blue halo, while the color-blind sees no red, but describes it es 
composed of two shades of blue only. That the color-blind 
depend upon the relative intensity of the lights to distinguish 
them is shown by the fact chat, if over a white light we place 
a medium shade of London-smoke glass, it will probably be 
called ** green,” while a deeper one will be called *‘red.” Ia 
like manner, if a red glass, then a green one, are placed 
before the light alternately, and then tints of red and green 
of other depths, the man will often call one red, red, and the 
other red, green, or vice versa. In the display of flags that 
have been in use, a very bright or clean red one having been 
correctly called, if it be thrown carelessly near by so that it 
can be compared by the man, and anotber somewhat soiled 


be shown, he may peneemece the latter green, and adhere to | 


the opinion even when he takes it in his hand, being misled 
by the brightness of the cleaner one, and the relative dullness 
of the other, 

As an instance of annoyance and possible injustice from 
color-blindness, the case of a certain engineman runnitg at 
night may be related. This man reported to his superior 
that ata certain block-signal station the colored (caution or 
stop) signal was iroquentiy exhibited to him until he reached 
a point very near the signal cabm, when it was suddenly 





That one man in twenty-five will be found color-blind to a 
degree to render him unfit for service where prompt recogni- 
tion of signals is needed, inasmuch as color-blindness for red 
and green renders signals of these colors indistinguishable. 


: : ;a fact in physiological optics, however, tl llow 
Gifferently, either the blues intermingled with the rose, be-| It is a fact in physiological optic ) e hat yellow and 


blue are seen by those color-blind for red and green, and that 
yellow-violet blindness is so rare that it might lead to the 
use of these yellow and blue colors, in preference to red and 
green, wherever possible. 

That color-blindness, although mainly congenital and 
incurable, is sometimes caused by disease or injury, and 
that precautions might be needed to have either periodical 
examinations or to insist upon it in cases where men have 
suffered from severe illness or injury, or when they have 
been addicted to the abuse of tobacco or alcohol. 

That the entire examinations can be made at the rate of at 
least six men an hour; while that for : olor-sense alone can be 
done in a very few minutes for each man by an intelligent 
employé. 

That to secure the confidence of the employés and of com- 
petent scientific critics, as well as of the public generally, it 
is advisable to bave some official professional specialist to 
whom all doubtful questions could be referred, and who 
should be held responsible for the accuracy of the ‘instru- 
ments, test-cards, etc., to be putin use, and who should have 
a geuveral supervision of the entire subject of sight, color- 
sense, and hearing. 

Below will be found the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY'S INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
EXAMINATION OF EMPLOYES AS TO VISION, COLOR- 
| BLINDNESS AND HEARING, 
The examination will be made as to vision, color-sense and 
hearing, and the foilowing apparatus will be used : 
1. A card or disk of large letters for testing distant sight. 
2. A book or card of print for testing sight ata short dis- 
|tance. 3. An adjustable frame for supporting the print to 
read, with a graduated rod attached for measuring the dis- 
tance from the eye while reading. 4. A spectacle frame for 
obstructing the vision of either eye while testing the other. 
5. An assortment of colored yarns for testing the sense of 
color. 6. A watch with a loud tick for testing the hearing. 
7. A book or set of blanks for recording the observations. 
8. A copy of an approved work on ‘‘ Color-blindness.” 
| Acuteness of Vision.—For distant vision, place the test 
| disk or card ina good light 20 ft. distant, and ascertain for 
} each eye separately the smallest letters that can be read dis- 
| tinctly, and record the same by the number of that series on 
| the card. 
| Range of Vision.—For near vision, ascertain the least 
| number of inches at which type D = 0.5 or 11<, can be read 
| with each eye. and record the result. 
| Field of Vision.—Let the examiner stand in front of the 
examined. at a distance of 3 ft., and directing the examined 
to fix his eyes on the right eye of the examiner, and keep 
them so fixed, let the examiner extend his arm laterally, and 
| opening and shutting his hands, let him by questions satisfy 
| himself that bis hands are seen by the examined without 
| changing the direction of the eyes ; recording the result as 
good or defective. as the case may be. 
Color-sense.—Three test-skeins ; A, light green; B, rose ; 
C, red—will be used with the colored yarns attached to the 
‘stick ; of the latter there are forty tints, numbered from 1 
| to 40, and arranged in three sets—a, b and c—of which the 
| odd numbers correspond to the colors of tbe test-skeins, while 
the even numbers are different or ‘* confusion colors.”’ 

| The first set is to test for color-blindness; the second to 

| determine whether it be red or green blindness, and the third 
to confirm the opinion formed from the first or second test. 

Place the test-skein A at a distance of not less than 3 ft., 
and, without naming the color, direct the person examined 
to name the color, and to select from the first twenty tints, 
or set (a) of the yarns on the stick, ten tints of the same 
color as skein A, stating that they do not match, but are 
different shades of the same color. cord the number of the 
tints so selected, Do the same with skeins B and C, using 








for B the tints from 21 to 30, and for C the tints from 31 to 
40. If the odd numbers are selected readily, the examina- 
tion may be gone ove. very quickly. 

When color-blindness is detected, any one of the even 
numbers or ** confusion colors” may be used as a test-skein, 
and the man may be directed to select similar tints, when he 
will most probably choose odd numbers, which should be 
recorded , stating the number on tbe stick of the ‘‘ confusion- 
color” used for a test, and then giving the numbers chosen 
to match it. 

Then a soiled white flag should be shown, and the man be 
directed to select tints to match it, which should be recorded; 
next'a green, and finally a red flag. 

All of the particulars are to be recorded as the examina- 
tion proceeds, not leaving it to memory. Use the numbers 
in recording. The letters indicating the set need not be 
used. Note whether the selection is prompt or hesitating by 
a distinct mark after the proper word on the blank form. 
When deficient color-sense is discovered, and variations in 
the mode of testing are made by the examiner or examined, 
they should be noted under remarks, or on a separate sheet to 
be referred to, if the blank bas not room enough. 

Hearing.—Note the number of feet or inches distant from 
each ear at which a watch, having a tick loud enough to be 
heard at 5 ft., is heard distinctly, using a watch without a 
tick, or a stop watch, to detect any supposed deception; and 
the number of feet at which ordinary conversation is beard. 

Explanations.—The test-card contains letters, numbered 
from 20 (xx), or D = 6, to 200 (cc), or D = 60. Those meas- 
uring *in., and numbered 20 (xx), or D = 6, are such as 
a good eye of ordinary power sees distinctly 20 ft. or 6 
metres distant. If a man sees distinctly only those marked 
C (or 100) his acuteness of vision, V., is equal to 38, or }. If 
he sees to XX (or 20), then V. is equal to #8 or 1, and his 
sight is up to the full standard. This mode of statement in- 
dicates the relative value of the sight examined, and should 
be used in the records. If one eye is 28 or 1, and the other 
not less than 2§ or 14, 2, with or without glasses, the sight 
may be considered satisfactory. 

The power of discerning small objects at the reading dis- 
tance is tested by the small print, and good sight may be 
assumed if one eye can see at 20 in. the matter marked 114 
or D — 0.5, while the other distinguishes not less than 44g or 
D = 1.5. The small print should then be brought to the point 
of vision for each eye, and that point mentioned in inches. A 
good eye should be able to read No. 114 at 20 in., and havea 
range of vision up to 10 in. 

The color-test will indicate whether the man is deficient in 
color sense. The colors are arranged in three sets, one of 20 
and two of 10 each—the odd numbers are the colors similar 
to the test-skeins, and the even numbers are the ‘‘ confusion 
colors,” or those which the color-blind will be likely to select 
to match the sampie skeins or colors shown him. The first 
20 (a), numbered from 1 to 20, have green tints for the odd 
numbers or test-colors. In the second (b), 21 to 30, the test- 
colors are rose or purple, a combination of red and blue ; 
and in the third (c), 31 to 40, they are red. Ordinarily the 
test will be with each set separately, but the whole 40 may 
be employed on any test-skein. Anything but green matched 
_— ‘baa indicates a defect in the color sense, for which use 
set (a). 

The test with the second set indicates whether red or green 
blindness exists. The odd numbers from 21 to 30 are purple. 
If either of these is matched with test-skein B, nothing is in- 
dicated, as they must appear alike to a color-blind person; but 
if blue is chosen, red-blindness is indicated, and if green, then 
green-blindness is established. 

The third set (c) is scarcely needed, but may be used in con- 
— of, or in connection with, the last, as to red or green 

efect. 

When the numbers of the tints selected are recorded in the 
proper blank, color-blindness will be indicated in those in- 
stances where even numbers appear, and suspicions will arise 
where numbers beyond 20 are used with test-skein A, and un- 
der 21 or beyond 30 with B, and below 31 with C. 

Further tests should be made of those found to be color- 
blind with the usual signal flags, requesting them to name 
each color, shown singly, and to match the colors of them 
from the tints on the stick, and with colored lamps ; and 
finally to state what they understand them to mean as 
signals. 

It will be well not to dwell on the examination of a man 
found to be defective in color-sense or in vision, but to pass 
over each examination with the same general care, and 
afterwards send for those giving mdications of defects, to 
come in singly for fuller examination. The examination 
should be private as far as practicable, especially excluding 
persons who are to be subsequently examined. 

Inability to name color accurately, or to distinguish 
nicely as to difference in tint, is not to be taken as an 
evidence of color-blindness. 

In testing as to hearing, if the watch used can be heard at 
five feet distant, and the person examined hears it only at 
one foot, his hearmg would be 1-5, and may be so recorded 
in fractions. Conversation in an ordinary tone should be 
heard at ten feet. 

It should be understood that all employés examined, failing 
to come up to the requirements of the above standard, shall 
be accorded the {benefit of a professional examination. 
When acuteness of vision is below the standard adopted, it 
may be possible to restore full vision by proper glasses, when 
it is due to optical defects known as near-sigbt, far-sight, or 
astigmatism, or by other medical or surgical treatment, and 
useful men may then be retained in the company’s service, 
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Bridge and Warehouse Flooring. 


We illustrate below two new types of bridge flooring which 
are likewise suitable for warehouse flooring, fireproof con- 
struction, piles, columns and gutters. 
Fig. 1 shows a section bent from an ordinary plate in an 
hydraulic press,and joined by double or chain riveting. 
ig. 2 is a similar section apple’ to form piles or columns, 
with or without bracing. In fig. 3 the angle between the 
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Braithwaite & Kirk's Flooring, 


members of the bars is a rigut angle. Fig. 4 shows the floor- 
ing mounted on the bottom member of the main girder of a 
bridge; fig. 5 represents the metal in course of manufac- 
ture; fig. 6 shows a modification rolled in trough form; and 
fig. 7a curvilinear section. Fig. 8 illustrates the method of 
fixing the rails. The form shown in fig. 3 is used for piers 
and railroad stations where several sidings at varying dis- 
tances apart have to be provided for. A simpler and stronger 
section is obtained, and the riveting 1s reduced by one-half, by 
the use of trough-shaped sections made from plates 
rolled with the centre of an increased thickness to that of the 
sides (figs. & to 7). The points of superiority claimed for 
this form of flooring are its extreme simplicity, strength and 
cheapness of manufacture. It can cambered and by a 
slight alteration in the pitch of the rivets can be made to fol- 
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Ellis’ Simplex Flooring. 


low any curve, or to come in exactly for auy odd length of 
bridge without half or quarter plates. Riveted up in widths 
of 4 ft. to 6 ft. it packs very closely for carriage or shipment, 
with but little labor for erection. It is alike suitable for cul- 
verts and cattle openings, doing away with main girders up 





| vice. 





to 20 ft. span (fig 8); for single or double line of railroad 
up to 25 ft. in width; or for warehouse flooring up to 60 it. | 
span. All sections are made in iron or steel. The manufactur- | 
ers and patentees are Messrs. Braithwaite and Kirk, Engi- | 
neers, West Bromwich. } 
We show in the lower engravings the second form of bridge | 
and warehouse flooring, manufactured by the Bolton Iron | 
& Steel Co., Bolton, and known as Ellis’ simplex sectior. 
It is riveted up from ‘1. bars, and the joints are strengthened | 
by cover plates, asshown. The large, or A, section is 12 in. | 
deep, and is ca’ able of carrying a double railway of 27 ft. | 
span, on a road of 35 ft. span without main girders. The B | 
size, which we illustrate, is designed for use as cross-girders, 
in conjunction with main girders. The C size is 6 in. deep and 
weighs 33 lbs. per square foot, while the D size measures 4 
in. and weighs 25 Ibs. Along each vertical bar there are 
rolled two ribs which serye as abutments for curved plates to 


cover the channels. When the ballast has been removed these 
| plates can be taken out and the channels painted to preserve 
| them from rust. The same section can be used for columnus,— 
| Engineering. 


| Train Brakemen—Circular of the Massachusetts Com- 


missioners. 











| The Massachusetts Board of Railroad Commissioners issues 
| the following circular to the roads of the state: The Board 
| desires to call your attention to the provisions of law in rela- 
tion to brakemen on passenger trains. Section 170 of chapter 
112, Public Statutes, is as follows: 

Sec. 170. Every railroad corporation shall cause a good 
and sufficient brake to be attached to every car used upon its 
railroad for the transportation of passengers, and to every 
car used for the transportation of freight, except four- 
wheeled freight cars used only for that purpose; and shall 
cause to be stationed on every passenger train trusty and 
skillful brakemen equal in number at least*to one for every 
two cars in the train, and one such brakeman upon the last 
car of every freight train, which car must always be 

uipped with a good and sufficient brake. For a violation 
of any provision of this section the corporation shall for- 
feit a sum not exceeding one hundred dollars. 

It is feared that since the general adoption of train brakes 
this law has not been strictly complied with, aud in view of 
accidents which bave occurred (out of this state) by reason of 
the failure of the air-brake, the Bosrd hereby reminds you 
of the necessity of fully complying with the law, and of the 
penalty prescribed for a violation thereof. 








A Plan for a Railroad College. 





It is very improbable that any one would attempt to refute 
the value of an improved, general, industrial and technical 
education for the large number of people engaged in frans- 
portation service. But every one knows that the necessity of 
better education and the more efficient training of railroad 
men proper is scarcely ever cousidered, and we are thus 
brought face to face with the subject matter of this paper, 
namely, the advisability of establishing special institutions 
or schools for the education of the better classes of railroad 
employés and artisans, with a view to giving them a training 
consistent witb their 2lementary schooling and the means at 
their command, and enabling them to enter or follow practi- 
cal railroading with a more general knowledge of the subject 
before them, unhampered with total ignorance of its first 
principles avd not burdened with too much learning and un- 
necessary theory. 

Tbat there are numbers of occupations on a railroad for 
which no adequat? preparatory education exists is apparent 
to any one who thinks on the subject, but it would take too 
much space to mention all the existing institutions that pre- 
pare for technical and industrial occupations and to present 
reasons for the validity of the statement that none of them 
could satisfy properly the requirements of the railroad ser- 


W hat this education should be with due reference to rail- 
roading is the question before us. Guided by the knuwledge 
that general statements and arguments have not the con- 
vincing power that the details of a pioposed system would 
command, the writer has endeavored to present a plan for 
the proposed school, although it would be futile to attempt to 
settle the exact details of a school before the movement for | 
its establishment bad gained a foothold. The following 
should be accepted as illustrating the general features and 
character of the school, while the details would necessarily 
be subjected to changes and modifications as the herein pro- 
posed movement progresses or shapes itself. 

The proposed school, owing to its peculiar nature and the 
prejudice it will have to meet. should not be started half 
equipped or with cheap teachers. Its success willie in doing 
its work properly and within its proper limits, without making 
a show of its learning or a display of the practical benefits of 
its workshop system. The school would, in the first place, 
be dependent on endowments and gifts; then tuition fees from 
scholars (which would be as small as possible) and the 
adinission fees to evening lectures on general questions of 
railroad management and policy would partially meet cur 
rent expenses. In case the original enduwments after invest- 
ing in buildings and equipment would not allow a produc- 
tive fund to be established to meet the yearly deficit, then a 
plan would have to be organized to obtain yearly subscrip- 
tions from a number of interested railroads, who would in 
return have certain rights and privileges either in the con- 
trol of the school or in regard to sending their employés to 
follow certain courses free of charge. 

It would probably be best not to call on government aid, as 
it would place the school ina position of dependency on it 
and might open the doors to improper influence in its opera- 
tion and management. 

Applicants for admission should be at least 14 years old, 
with a fair common-school education. Older applicants and 
men who have seen considerable service in practical life 





prior to admission should be admitted to the special courses | 
appertaining to their immediate calling, and to lectures on | 
general subjects. Every possible effort should be made to | 
spread a better knowledge of general railroad laws and policy | 
among the people, and for this reason outsiders should also | 
be admitted to the lectures on general subjects. By making 
certain distinctions between the status of the different ap | 
plicants, the regular standing or grade of the school can be 
maintained, while many persons can profit by it without 
being forced to satisfy the regular admission requirements. 
The true success of the school would lie in the choice of 
teachers and managers. For most of the branches, theoret‘c- 
ally educated men, with a long practical experience in their | 
particuliar line, should be preferred. A European element | 
should be strictly avoided, and knowledge of the actual 


relinquish their positions and devote their talent and energy 
to the furtherance of the school as a life object. In some of 
the branches old experienced railroaders would be preferable, 
who, in spite of the neglect of their early education, had, by 
common sense and study in later life, gradually mastered all 
parts of the subject before them. 

Regarding the best time and season for the work of the 
school, we must examine what class of people would have to 
be accommodated. First, there would be young boys and 
men fresh from public school, or who after a few years work 
in a shop, office, store or railroad begin to realize that their 
rapid success in life may depend on a better knowledge of 
and familiarity with one subject, besides industry and good 
character. That a thorough day-schooil for one or two years, 
consisting of a preparatory course, where necessary, and of 
a special course, would accomplish the best results for this 
class of men seems evident, provided the means at their com- 
mand allow them to attend it. ° 

The next class would consist of such scholars as had passed 
through the above-mentioned special course, and, again, 
men whose former education and subsequent railroad expe- 
rience would qualify them to omit the special course, The 
tendency of these classes of scholars would be to obtain a 
higher advanced knowledge, including elementary theory 
and general principles of either some railroad specialty or of 
railroading in general. These classes of scholars would con- 
stitute the school proper, represent its grade and have to up- 
hold its standard. 

Besides these there would be practical railroaders of whom 
much book education could not be expected, and yet who 
should be abl« to reap advantage from the schools. These 
applicants would attend such parts of the special course as 
were adapted to their aims. Mary of them would not be 
obliged to stay a full year ; perbaps half a year or a few 
months would suffice for specialties. 

The last class uf people to be provided for, which would 
not, however, be the primary aimof the school, would 
be the general public and such employés of railroads as 
would wish to acquaint themselves with the most general 
laws governing the control and management of carrying 
companies, their relations tu the state authorities and the 
public at large, their history and influence in trade and labor 
questions. For this class evening lectures at stated intervals 
would be the best, as the largest attendance could thus be 
secured, and the scholars of the advanced course, busy dur- 
ing the day with their immediate lessons, would also be free 
to attend in the evening. 

The divisions of the school would be a preparatory course, 
a special course, an advanced course, and what ought to be 
termed a general course. As outlined above, the preparatory, 
special and advanced courses would represent tbe regular 
work of the school. The general course would consist of 
lectures on the most general questions of railroading, in which 
the outside public is also interested. 

For adinission to the preparatory course, a knowledge of 
the principal rules of arithmetic, spelling, penmanship, 
writing good English, common school geograpby and history 
of the United States would be required. 

The preparatory course would take up higher arithmetic, 
plane geometry, algebra to equations of the Arst degree, me- 
cbanical and free hand drawing. Tbe practical examples in 
arithmetic, geometry and algebra and the copies and models 
in mechanical and free-bhand drawing would a}l be borrowed 
from railrcad life and subjects. 

In the special course the studies would be o arranged tuat 
the course in itself would be complete from a practical view, 
that is, give the scholar a general idea of the subject before 
him, the principles governing his calling and acquaintance 
with the details. Practical railreaders could attend this 
course without fear that the matters presented would be too 
high or extended for their purposes. This course would be 
divided into two terme, end the studies of the first term 
would be common for many scholars, who would then branch 
off to their chosen specialties. 

In the advanced course the fundamental idea would be to 
build upon the general basis establisied by the special 
course, to extend the different subjects toa higher grade, 
and to treat them in a more liberal and scientific manner. 

{n connection with both courses workshop practice would 
be introduced, varying with the calling and the aims of each 
individual. In how far and in what degree manual work 
should prevail is a matter open to discussion and future ex- 
periment. The writer, however, would strongly discounte- 
nance any idea that regular workmen can be turned out of 
school workshops, and simply consider the manual labor ag 
illustrating more fully the principles and methods 
developed and explained in the lectures. The work 
would consist of practice in carpentry, joinery, wood-turn 
ing, pattern-making, foundry-work, iron forging, vise-work, 
machine tools, stone cutting, etc. Besides this all lessons 
would be illustrated by demonstrations, laboratory exercises 
and practice hours. In the testing department particular 
pains would be taken to have each scholar make individual 
tests of all kinds and classes of railroad and structural ma- 
terials, chemicals and lubricants. 

The departments for which provision should be made 
would be about as follows: accounting and auditing; general 
railroad appliances and supply business; traffic department; 
transportation and operating department; telegraphy and 
signals; motive power and mechanical department; car- 
builders; construction and road department; buildings and 
wharves; bridges. The studies would be about as follows 
for the different groups (varying with the aims of each 
scholar). The writer does not claim to have perfected each 


working and status of American railroads be a requisite. | group, but simply names certain studies as illustrating its 
The salaries offered should be such as to induce practical | general character: 


men, whose standing iu the railroad service 1s well known, to 


Accounting and Auditing Departments; Special Course 
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First Term.—Elementary book-keeping ; railroad department 
reports, material accounts, pay rolls, time distributions, re- 
capitulations; general description of railroads, their equip- 
ment and management. Second Term.—Double-entry book- 
keeping ; supply and shop accounts; balance, performance 
and mileage sheets ; elementary business law. Advanced 
Course.—General railroad accounts for revenue and disburse- 
ments; auditing and collection systems ; general balance 
sheets, reports and statistics ; stocks and bonds; mortgages | 
and securities; trust and construction companies; Jaw and | 
general policy of accounting and auditing questioxs. | 

General Railroad Appliances and Supply Business; Spe- 
cial Course, First Term.—Elementary book-keeping ; depart- 
ment reports and accounts; general description of railroads, 
their equipment and management; general description of rail” 
road appliances; properties of materials. Second Term.— 
Railroad supplies and their properties; quality, elementary, 
physical and chemical tests; detail examination of railroad ; 
appliances; special instruction for tie, lumber, rail, iron and | 
steel inspectors. Advanced Course.—Chemistryfand physics | 
in connection with examination of materials ; chemical and 
physical examination of railroad supplies, materials and 
preservatives; independent laboratory and shop experiments; | 
general industrial technology and metallurgy; description | 
of important industries and trades producing railroad | 
materials. 

Traffic Department ; Special Course, First Term.—Ele: | 
mentary book-keeping , department reports and accounts; gen” 
eral description of railroads, their equipment and manage 
ment; freight, passenger, baggage, express and mail service ; 
duties of freight and ticket agents, baggagemen and express- | 
men; local, terminal and transfer stations; forwarding | 
offices. Second Term.—Doub e entry book-keeping; account- | 
ing systems in passenger and freight business; freight classi- 
fications and rates; clearing houses and car-record systems; 
elements of law. Advanced Course.—Preparation of 
rate sheets and freight classifications in regard to) 
special conditions; special rates and drawbacks; freight | 
jines; pooling systems; foreign freight systems; general | 
principles governing passenger business; the law and genera} 
principles governing all traffic questions; history of traffic | 
and transportation lines; the proper relations between | 
legis'ative bodies, state railroad commissions and railroads 
in regard to traffic business. 


Transportation and Operating Depurtments ; Special | 
Cours*, First Term.—Elementary book-keeping; depart- | 
ment reports and accounts; general description of railroads: | 
their equipment and management; duties of conductors 
brakemen, switchmen, yard-masters, inspectors, repairmen 
station-masters, dispatchers; movement of heavy bodies and | 
hoisting machinery, cleariug wrecks; train service; genera} 
description of railroad appliances. Second Term. —| 
Train-orders and regulations; dispatcher’s duties and | 








authority ; preparation of  time-tables; detail de 
scr ption and illustrations of railroads, their equip-| 
ment and management; car records, mileage and| 


performance sheets. Advanced Course.— General ad- 
ministration of railroads in relation to condition of road, | 
equipment and trade ; economy in train service and equip- | 
ment ; influence of grades and curves ; quality and capacity | 
of rolling stock and general principles governing its use and | 
construction ; examination of advanced methods and im-| 
provements ; special railroad appliances and inventions ; the | 
law governing train service, road and grade-crossings, cor- | 
porate property, liabilities for damages, etc. ; history of trans- | 
portation and traffic lines. 

Telegraphy and Signals ; Special Course, First Term.— 
Elementary book-keeping; department reports and accounts ; 
elements of telegrapby with practice in use of instruments ; 
duties of operators, linemen, repairmen, etc., with appliances 
and methods in use ; details of signal apparatus and methods 
in general use ; construction and repairs of instruments and 
signal apparatus ; general description of railroads, their 
equipment and management. Second Term.—Practice in rapid 
transmission of messages and use of complicated instruments: 
train dispatching; elementary science of telegraphy and ele- 
ments of chemistry ; descriptions and applications of electric- 
ity to special purposes, as alarms, tickers, telephone, auto- 
matic recorders, electric light, etc.; complicated signal sys- 


and locomotives, their use, construction and repair; 
elementary theory of the steam-engine; general shop 
machinery, its construction and uses; railroad orders and 
regulations; designing car and machine details; free-bund 
drawing; painting and painter’s materials; railroad appli- 
ances and supplies, used in relling stock and shops. <Ad- 





tems, their use, construction and repair. Advanced Course. 
—Practice in the use of complicated telegraph methods em- 
ployed at central stations and on heavy lines; submarine 
telegrapby; application of electricity to complicated and 
delicate machines for recording tests, measuring time, etc. ; 
electricity as a scientific subject, with experiments and 
laboratory exercises; detail history of electrical inventions 
and methods, with careful examination of instruments and 
specific features of each method ; electrical engiceering and 
constructicn of telegraph lines and electrical machines ; elec- 





trical mechanics; physical and chemical properties of electri- | 
cal materials; electricity as applied to railroad signals; rail- 
road signals as a general study in connection with history and | 
detail of foreign railroad signal systems; the law governing | 
inventions, formation of corporations, their rights and obliga- 
tions, etc. 

Motive Power, Mechanical and Car Building Depart- 
ments; Special Course, First Term.—Elementary book- 
keeping; department reports and accounts; general descrip- 
tion of railroads, their equipment and management; practi- 
cal mechanics; movement of heavy bodies and hoisting ma- 
chinery, clearing wrecks; properties of materials; general 
description of rolling stock and locomotives with distinguish - 
ing features and nomenclature of parts; duties of engineers, 
firemen, engine-house-men and foremen, road-foremen of 
locomotives, car inspectors; mechanical and?free-hand draw- 
ing. Second Term.—Elements of theoretical mechanics and 
physics; practical mechanics; details of rolling stock 








vanced Course.—Theory of machinery; theoretical mechan- 
ics and physics; the general principles and rules governing the 
construction and use of locomotives and rolling stock; ma- 
chine design and economy; general machinery ; construction 
and setting of stationary machines; transmission of power; 
car designs and construction; artistic ornamentation 
and designing; free-hand drawing and coloring. 

Buildings and Wharves ; Special Course, First Term.— 
Elementary book-keeping; department reports and accounts ; 
general description of railroads, their equipment and manage 
ment ; practical mechanics ; movement of heavy bodies and 
hoisting machinery, clearing wrecks; properties of materials; 
building mechanics and building trades ; general description 
of railroad buildings and structures, with illustrations ; me- 


TECHNICAL. 





Locomotive Building. 


The Cooke Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., are pre- 
paring to build ten rotary steam snow-shovels, two for the 
Union Pacific, four for the Northern Pacific, one for the 
Colorado Midland, one for the Oregon Railway & Navigation 
Co., one for the Central Pacitic, and one for sale. 

The Schenectady, N. Y., Loccmotive Works are now run- 
ning full capacity, baving turned out during the month of 
August 23 locomotives, as follows: Two 19 by 26 60-ton 
ten-wheelers for the Colorade Midland; two 19 by 24 52-ton 
Moguls for the Michigan Central; two 18 by 25 47-ton ten- 
wheelers for the Southern Pacific; three 18 by 24 ten-wheel, 
and one 17 by 24 eight-wheel, for the Fremont, Elkborn & 
Missouri Valley; six 18 by 22 suburban engines for the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern and seven 18 by 24 passenger engines 
for the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 


Bridge Notes. 


The Vermont Construction Co., of St.§ Albans, Vt., have 
been awarded the contract to build an iron bridge over the 
Winooski River. 





chanical and free-hand drawing. Second Term.—Structural 
details; bills of materials, estimates; designing details; manu- 
facture of building materials, laving off work ; erection of build- 
ings and structures; building laws; elements of theoretical me_ 
chanics and physics; ornamental work and designs; mechani_ 


| cal and free-hand drawing. Advanced Course.—General 


construction and details of railroad buildings and structures; 
calculation of strength for minor parts; the chemical and 
physical properties of building materials for strength, dura™ 
bility, inspection and testing purposes; theory of hoisting 
maghinery; artistic ornamentation; designing; free-hand 
drawing and coloring. 

Bridges ; Special Course, First Term.—Elementary book- 
keeping; department reports and accounts; general de 
scription of railroads, their equipment and management; 
practical mechanics; movement of heavy bodies and hoisting 
machinery, clearing wrecks; properties of materials; genera! 
description of bridges and trestles, withillustrations; mechan- 
ical and free-hand drawing. Second Term.—W ooden and iron 
bridge details; bills of materia), estimates of weight; design- 
ing details; manufacture of iron and steel; shopwork on 
bridges; erection of bridges; tests of materials; elements of 
theoretical mechanics and pbysics; special machinery and ap- 


| pliances for moving heavy bridges; mechanical and free-band 


drawing. Advanced Course.—General construction of bridges 
and details ; theoretical mechanics applied to calculation of 
minor structures for strength and material distribution ; the 


| chemical and pbysical properties of bridge materials ; th® 
| duties of bridge foreme n and inspectors; maintenance of 


bridges ; complicated bridge erection; theory of hoisting ma- 
chinery ; designing ; history of bridge constructions. 
Construction and Road Departments; Special Course, 
First Term.—Elementary book -keeping; department reports 
and accounts; general description of railroads, their equipment 
and management; practical mechanics; movement of heavy 
bodies and hoisting machinery, clearing wrecks; properties of 
materials; duties of section-men and supervisors and the 
means and methods at their command; description of track 
material and implements, with their use; mechanical and free- 
hand drawing. Second Term.—Construction of road-bed; 
laying track; maintenance of way; grading and masonry 
with tools, methods and designs im_ use; explosives 
and their use; staking out work; laying off frogs, switches, 
yards and track systems; grades and curves; general regula- 
tions and orders; special machinery and appliances for clear- 


| ing heavy wrecks. 


Advanced Course.—Grade lines and curves in reference to 
rolling stock and operation of the road; details and designs 
tor frogs, switches, yard systems, crossings, signals and 
gates; complicated track systems and miethods of shortening 
up leads; designs for culverts and masonry structures; 
economy in grading and track work; tunnel work, methods 
and appliances; rock machinery and properties of high ex- 
plosives. 

The General Course would take up general railroad law 
coverivg the rules governing corporations and their financial 
affairs, their obligations and privileges as common carriers 
railroad legislation and state control, corporate property ; the 
law and principles of transportation, traffic and train ser_ 
vice; railroad securities; history of railroad inventions and 
patent law; history of railroads and transportation service. 
the conflict between labor and capital; trade and commerce in 
its relation to railroads aud the prosperity of the country, etc. 
The number of subjects that could be embraced in the general 
course is very large, the above list being only indicative of 
Its general character. These lectures would not followa 
regularly set programme all the year round, but a number of 
them would be short courses of several weeks, dependent on 
the ability and success of the school management to induce 
specialists or well-known practical men to address the 
scholars and general public. 

This general course is suscept ible of being greatly extended 
so as to include series of lectures by the most eminent men of 
the country on questions pertaining to railroads and corpora- 
tions, and to form the nucleus of an association for mutual 
improvement, and for the promotion of a better public un_ 
derstanding of general railroad questions, with publications, 
prize-problems, essays, etc. 

In spite of all these additional features and higher aims, 
one point would always have to be kept in view; namely, 
never mind what the inducements might be to devote energy 
and time to the advancement of the higher general branches 
of railroading, the first aim of the school would be, as stated 
above, to educate the better class of railroad labor, artisans, 
foremen and superintendents, and to give them a practical 
training for the immediate duties before them. 

WALTER G, BERG. 





The Chattanooga Bridge Co. bas signed a contract with the 
Decatur, Ala., Bridge & Contracting Co., by which the lat- 
ter agrees to construct a bridge for $198,000. 

Proposals will be received by the Superintendent of Public 
Works, Albany. N. Y., until Tuesday, Sept. 13, at 12 o'clock, 
noon, for building iron bridges, abutments and approaches 
over the Erie Canal, at Huds«m and Austin streets, in the 
a = Buffalo. James Shanahan, Superintendent of Public 

orks, 

Pro osals will be received until Sept. 20 for building an 
iron bridge across the Mississippi River between Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. Address J, S. Sewall, engineer, 46 Gilfillan 
Block, St. Paul. 

The Decatur Iron Bridge & Construction Co. has a con- 
tract for three iron bridges in Giles County, Ala. 

R. Coulter, Americus, Ga., has the contract for a 
bridge and all the trestles on the new railroad from Abbe 
ville to McRae. 

W. Woodson, Marshall, Tex., has the contract for the 
bridges along the branch of the St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas 
R. R., from Lewisville, Ark., to Shreveport, La. 

Alphonse Charlebois, Quebec, bas the contract for the erec- 
tion of the new iron bridge across the Chaudiére River. 

Cofrode & Evans, bridge builders, of Pottstown, Pa., have 
just been awarded the contract to construct a coal transfer 
at Lyons, N. Y., consisting of wooden trestle work 1,320 
ft. long, with coal shutes. 

The Missouri River Bridge & Iron Co. have been awarded 
the contract to build a bridge at Denver, Col. Cost, $25,850. 

The county commissioners will build an iron bridge at Tal- 
cotville, Conn. 

The Belt Line Co. will build a bridge at Kansas City, Mo. 
: no. Dietrick, 23d street, S. E. cor. Sasiwes. superinten- 
dent. 

The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, Conn., are 
building more bridges this year than ever before in the his- 
tory of the company. They have now in the works three 
sidgle track bridges for the Naugatuck division of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and seven four-track bridges 
for the New York division. Tney have also the contract for 
all the bridges on the Meriden & Waterbury road, some 
36 in number; also four spans of single track for the 
Housatonic road. They have nearly balfa mile of arcade 
to build for the New York, New Haven & Hartford to 
cover the new stations on the New York division. In high- 
way »ridges they have contracts on hand for 82 spans, 
of varying length, from 22 ft. to 240 ft. hey 
mam this week tne ironwork for a bridge at Fairfield, Me., 
240 ft. long, and also 12 other smaller bridges. Some of the 
larger bridges are—a 240-ft. span at Massena, N. Y.;a 
220-ft. span at Milford, Vt.. and a 220-ft. span at Highgate, 
Vt. They bave just comple.ed an iron roof at Ansonia, 
Conn., which required 22 cars for its transportation. In 
iron buildings they are also doing a heavy business, having 
tw> iron buildings to put up for the Seymour Copper Co., 
at Seymour; one for the Waterbury Brass Co., Waterbury; 
one for the Stanley Rule jand Level Co., New Britain, and 
another for the City Water-Works, at Burlinton, Vt. 
last week they shipped a car-load of iron shutters to Idaho. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


The East River Electric Light Co., the United States Iumi- 
nating Co. and the Mount Morris Co, have received contracts 
for lighting streets in New York. 

The Anniston (Ala.) Machine Co. will soon commence the 
manufacture of the Dugar automatic engine. 

The Western Forge and Rolling Mills, East St. Louis, are 
preparing for the manufacture of railroad links and pins, in 
addition to their regular specialties. 

The Westinghouse Machine Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., bas re- 
elected the old officers and directory with a ew exceptions. 
The capital stock of the company was increased from 
$350,000 to $500,000. About 6,C00 shares were voted. 

The Wainwright Manufacturing Co., of Boston, report 
their sales for August as most satisfactory, and in this con- 
nection the following list of shipments of their corrugated 
tube feed-water heaters during the past month: 2 to New 
York City, 2 to Philadelphia, 1 each to Bangor (Me.), New 
Britain (Conn.), Newark (N. J.), Summerfield (Md.), Cleve- 
_— (O.), Decatur (Ala.), Waukesha (Wis.), and St. Paul, 

inn. 

The Hix Automatic Car Coupler Co. has been o1ganized 
in Rockland, Me., as follows: President, Samuel Bryant; 
Secretary, D. N. Mortland; Treasurer, George W. Berry: 
Directors, Samuel Bryant, J. S. Willoughby, Capt. Henry 
Pearson, D. N. Mortland and O. P. Hix. Capital stock has 
been fixed at 3500,.000. 

Articles of incorporaticn have been filed in Indiana by the 
Atlas Engine Works: the capital stock is placed at $200,000, 
and the location 1s to be in Marion County, pear Indianapolis. 
The following directors have been chosen for the ensuing 
year: Stoughton A. Fletcher, Matthew R. Moore, Harry J. 
Milligan and Henry H. Hanna. 

The Thayer Manufacturing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
largely increased its working capital, also its plant and ca- 
pacity, and can turn out 3,000 car bearings per day. 

The Richards Train Controlling Co., of Chicago, has been 
incorporated. Capital stock, $500,000. Henry A. Rich- 
ards, Charles F. Elmes, cor. Fulton and Jefferson streets; 
W. B. Jerome and Geo. C. Buell, incorporators. 

The Jarvis Engineering Co , of Boston, have received the 
order for the third Armington & Sims Co. engine for the 
Newton Electric Light Co. of Newton, Mass. 

The Plainfield Electric Light Co., Plainfield, N. J., has 
nearly completed the enlargement of its station to a capacity 
of 3,000 hghts on the Westinghonse alternating system. 

The Cooper Manufacturing Co. Works, Mt. Vernon, O., 
are placing one of their improved slide valve engines of 180 
he gaia in the Grand Trunk Elevator, Port Huron, 

Lich. 

The Pittsfield Electric Dluminating {Co., of Pittsfield, 

Mass., are changing their plant ,from the old direct current 
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system to the Westinghouse alternating system. Their first 


installment is for 1,300 lights, and they have received the | beec 


contract for the city ligating tor the ensuing year. Twenty- 
five candle-power lamps will be used. They are also pre- 
paring to run a line to Lennox, Mass., a distance of six miles, 
_ the purpose of lighting the summer residences in thai 
wh, 
Iron and Steel. 


Major Thomas H. Hays, of Nashville, Tenn., has been 
elected President of the Paducah Coal, Iron & Laud Co. 

The Movtgomery (Ala.) Iron Works have been given the 
coutract to turnish the motive power torun the machiuvery 
to be exhibited during the state tair. 

E. 8. Wheeler & Co., heavy derlers in iron at New Haven, 
Conn., failed last week. The firm’s liabilities were over 
$1,000,000. 

it is reported that a company bas been organized for the 
purpose of erecting Bessemer steel-works at Antimony City, 


from a ledge; thence crooking around said ledge to a marked 
h tree and stones in the line of the King lot; thence in 
line of said lot and a certain brush fence and its exteasion 
thereof to a stake and stone bounds near a pile of bark ; thence 
by a certain straight line to the Horn, su-cailed, and passing 
around the same as far as to the Great Bend, so-called, and 
from thence out to a half turp in another fence, and so on to 
three white oak straddles with stones between them; thence 
on a course diagonally parallel with Fox Hollow Run, so 
called, to a certain marked red cedar tree on the off side of a | 
knoll; thence by another certain straight line as far as toa 
heap of stones which is, by pacing, 18 rods froma rotten 
bemlock tree, near where Blake trapped a bear; thence 
to the bounds begun at, after having it run in by some com- 
petent surveyor, so as to include the acres and area as herein 


called for.” 
The New St. Louis Bridge. 
Messrs. Morison & Corthell are engaged to make the pre- 








Ark, E, A. Bayrd, President; Merril Watson, Secretary, 
— of St. Louis; Wm. F. Roberts, Manager, of Antimony | 
Yity. 

A large number of steel companies are experimenting with 
the employment of aluminum to produce sound castings. 
Among them are the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co., the Linden 
Steel Co., the Pittsburgh Steel Casting Co., the Otis Steel Co., 
the Alliance Worbs and the Chester Works. They use an | 
alloy of iron and aluminum, manufactured at Lockport, N. 
Y., by the Cowles Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co., cast 
in thin slabs, and carrying from 5 to 10 per cent. at a cost of 
$4 per pounce of the aluminum contained. 

The Spang Steel & Iron Company, limited, of Pitts- 
burgh, has contracted for the steel plates to be used in the 
coustruction of the boilers for the new Fall River steamer 
Puritan, which will be built at the shipyards of John Roach’s 
Sons, Chester, Pa. 

The National Iron & Brass Works, at Dubuque, Iowa, 
have just closed a contract with the city authorities at Fre- 
mont, Neb., tor a one-million gallon Smedley compound du- 
plex pumpiug engine. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—The market is unsteady. Quotations, $36@ 
$36.50 for 1888 delivery; $37@337.50 for this year’s deliv- 
ery, standard sections. 

Vid Rails.—The market continues dull. Double heads are 
offered in New York for less than $24. Quotations: $23.25 
@$23.50 for tees, and $23.75@$24 for double heads. 

Scrap.—Spikes, 2.25@2.30c.; angle bars, 2.10@2.15c. ; 
square bolts, 3c., and hexagon bolts, 3.25c. 


Shipbuilding on the Lakes. 


A Chicago man who has been spending a week among the 
shipyards at Detroit and Bay City, says the shipyards are 
flooded with contracts for new boats, and that more tonnage 
will be turned out next winter than last. At Bay City, 
Wheeler is at work on two steamboats and is laying the keel 
for a third, which will ba the biggest boat he has ever built. 
It will be 284 ft. keel, 41 ft. beam, and 23 ft. hold. Propeil- 
ing power will Le supplied by a triple expansion engine. 
When completed this will be the largest wooden steamer on 
the lakes. Davidson is building two steamers, each 235 ft. 
keel, 37 ft. beam, and 20 ft. moided depth. The engine will 
be a fore and aft compound with cylinders 22 in. and 46 in. 
in diameter by 40 in. stroke. It is said that these boats are 
duplicates of six propellers that Davidson has contracted to 
build for the Ceutral Vermont. 

It is also said that the Detroit é& Cleveland Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. hava decided to build another large steel steamer, 
to cost about $250,000. She will have the exact dimensions 
of the ** City of Cleveland,” viz : Length of keel, 270 ft. ; 
over all, 283 ft.; breadth of beam, 40 ft.; over all, 70 ft.. 
depth of hold, 16 ft. Tie bull will be of steel, and divided 
into water-tight compartments by steel bulkheads. She will 
have a low-pressure condensing beam engina of 2,400 horse- 
power, with cylinders 60 in. in diameter and 12 ft. stroke, 
and feathering paddles. 


The Springfield (I11.) Iron Co. 


This company’s new Bessemer steel plant is now about com- 
plete and will start in a few days. The Bessemer steel mill 
is done, and the first blow will be made this week. The rail 
mill, which bas been running on bar iron and splice bars, shut 
down Wednesday of last week, and several hundred men are 
now working night and day replacing the rail rolls, which 
have been unused for two or three years. This work will be 
done and the mill will be ready to rollsteel rails again shortly. 
The company have orders to keep them running some time, 
and are prepa'ed to make about 6,000 tons of mer steel 
rails per month. The bar mills are also running full time on 
bar iron, splice bars and light rails, and about 1,000 men are 
now employed at tke works. 


Better Iron and Steel Wanted. 


There is a demand for a materiai adapted to the conditions of 
car wheel service that shall give much greater wear than the 
chilled wheel, and not be as expensive as the paper wheel. 
There are similar demands relative to rails, axles and indeed 
to ail parts of railroad equipment in which iron or steel is 
used. In not one of these parts is there the strength of ma- 
terial that the change in railway practice, and especially the 
increased weight of cars, demands. Better material is the 
want of the hour. The steel and iron of ten years ago 


liminary surveys and estimates for this bridge. The Presi- 
dent of the company says the bridge will be built at once, 
and there 1s talk of getting in one or two piers this fall. That 
is probably not assured, however. 


Institution of Civil Engineers (London). 


A supplementary charter has just been granted to the In- 
stitution of Civil Engimeers, by which the power to acquire 
and hold lands, etc., has been increased from £1,000 yearly 
value—as in the original charter of 1828—to a sum not ex- 
ceeding £8,000 annual value. 


Rails for Denmark. 
The Cockerill Company of Seraing, Belgium, appears to have 
carried off another large contract—one for 6,000 tons of 
steel rails for the Danish state railroads. The contract has 
been taken at £4 2s. per ton delivered at the works. The 
English and German tenders were higher than this rate. 


Aluminium Steel. 


A large number of steel compan‘es are experimenting with 
the employment of aluminium to produce sound castings. 
Among them are the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co., the Linden 
Steel Co., the Pittsburgh Steel Casting Co., the Otis Steel 
Co., the Alliance Works, and the Chester Works. They use 
an alloy of iron and aluminium, manufactured at Lockport, 
N. Y., by the Cowles Electric Smelting and Alumininm Co., 
cast in thin slabs, and carrying from 5 to 10 r cent. ata 
cost of $4 per pound of the aluminium contained. 


Metallic Packing. 


Experiments bave been made on the London & Southwestern 
Railway with the United States metallic packing, and it has 
given great satisfaction. 


Electric Locomotive in a Coal Mine. 


The electric plant which has been erected at the colliery of 
the Lykens Valley Coal Co., Dauphin County, Pa., proves to 
be a complete success. The motor, or electric locomotive, on 
its trial trip bauled ten cars weighing over 112,000 Ibs. 
Some very sharp curves and grades were surmounted. The 
locomotive is now making regular trips, running a mile in 
about four and a half:minutes. 


The Hudson Tunnel. 


Work on the Hudson River tunnel has been suspended after 
steady labor for eight weeks. Meanwhile the north tunnel 
has been pushed out 2,000 feet, and Colonel Haskins states 
that the excavation is attended with less difficulty on account 
of the hardening of the silt toward the centre of the river’s 
bed. The financiers at whose instance the tunnels were 
cleared of water, Colonel Haskins says, are entirely satisfied 
that the project is feasible, but the requisite funds are not 
yet in hand. 


American Railway Master Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation. 


The following circular is issued by the Advisory Committee : 
In sending out circulars of investigation, the Advisory Com- 
mittee would remind the members that upon the character of 
the answers returned to the circulars, must, to a great extent, 
depend the value of the reports for next convention. Every 
se committees have had reason to make complaints of the 
imited number of replies returned in answer to the circular 
of ae We urgevtly call upon the members to make 
complaint of this kind unnecessary in the future. It is very 
desirable that good reports should be prepared, but the data 
for the same ought to be supplied by individual members. 
There are few members of the association who have not 
facts drawn from their practice to record, which would be of 
value to the whole railroad world; and in numerous instances 
they are kept back through mistaken modesty, or in the belief 
that they —— pot be properly appreciated. That is a mis- 
take. Anything a mechanical man is doing which he has not 
seen others doing in the same way, will excite interest. We 
would then earnestly press upon members not to pigeon-hole 
the circulars of inquiry, but to answer the questions as satis- 
factorily as possible, and return them promptly to the proper 
destination. 
Springs and Equalizers. 


A committee of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association issues the following circular: The subject of 
springs and equalizers is one that may be taken up from 
different points of view. It occurs to your committee, how- 





answered perhaps for that hour, but conditions have so 
changed that they will not answer the requirements of to- 
day. Our works are making rapid progress in this direction, | 
but they must not only improve the metal made under pre:ent | 
methods, but new methods and new qualities must be sought | 
and found.—American Manufacturer. 


The Sault Ste. Marie. 


The United States Government is starting a new lock at the 
Sault, and is getting a 23-ft. channel in the St. Mary’s 
River. We announced last week that the Canadians have 
made a preliminary survey for a — canal on their side. 

The bridge piers are nearing completion, and the people of 
the town expect to have three railroads within a year. , 

The Power Canal Company is preparing pans and specifi- 
cations for that enterprise, which, it is said on excellent au- 
thority, ‘* will undoutbedly he rapidly pushed to comple- 
tiop.” The fall is 18 ft. in about one mile. The canal will 
be about two miles long. 


ever, that the principal point for them to report on would 


| be, if possible, to establish uniformity in the size of steel for 


plates, and the length of spring best adapted for driver and 
engine trucks of the ordinary American engines. With this 
point in view, it is respectfully requested that each member 
makes as full a report as possible, accompanying the same 
with drawings. 

SPRINGS. 


First Question: What size of steel do you consider gives the 
best results in locomotive driver and engine truck springs? 
It is assumed that crucible cast steel is used, but if not, 
please state what kind of steel you recommend. 

Second Question: What length of spring, from centre to 
centre uf bangers, gives the best results both for driver and 
engine truck springs ? 

Third Question : How many plates should be in each driv- 
ing spring, to carry an eight wheel passenger engine, with 
about 56,000 lbs. on the driving wheels, or about 14,000 Ibs. 
on each driver ? 





Metes and Bounds. 


copied by Mr. W. H 
Railroad. The surveyor was able to identify the ‘‘ monu- 


Fourth Question : How many plates for engine truck 


| springs with about 34,000 Ibs. or truck wheels ? 
The following bona fide description, in New Hampshire, was | 


Fifth Question: How much camber or set should such 


Pettee, Engineer of the Housatonic driving and truck springs bave when free ? How much when 


| loaded with the above weights ? 


ments described :” | Sixth Question: Do you recommend the same size of steel, 


“147 acres, 3 roods and 19 rods in quantity, with enough 
more to make up for all swamps and ledges therein contained 
and all other lands of little or no value. 

‘** Based about as follows: Commencing at a certain clump 
of alders about a stone’s throw from a brook, into the Great 
Swamp, so-called; thence by a certain straight line to a 
marked birch tree and stones about two or three times as far 


and distance between hangers, for all classes of engines and 
| regulate the capacity by the number of plates, or do you 
| have different sizes of steel to change the capacity ¢ If the 
| latter, pleas state the advantages of that plan. 
Seventh Question: Please state your preference for the 
attachment of the spring hanger—siot or stirrup—aud give 
your reasons for the preference? 











Eighth Question: What is your method of applying bands? 
What size of iron do youuse? aud is there any advantage in 
making the bands wider at the bottom than at the top ¢ 

Ninth Questicn: Have you had any experience in the use 
of bandless springs ? 

EQUALIZERS. 

Tenth Question : What is your practice in regard to equal ~ 
izers for driving springs ¢ Do you recommend a solid bar o° 
one slotted for a post? Please send sketch or blue prin 
showing equalizers and attachment, both in the centre and to 
spring. 

Peleventh Question: What is your practice in regard to 
engine truck equalizers? Please send sketch or blue print 
of equalizer and attachment to truck box and spring. 

Twelfth Question: Please send sketch or blue print of w hat 
you would recommend as the best form of equalizer and 
attachment for a mogul or two wheel truck. 

\ JOHN MACKENZIE, 
Committee WM. SWANSTON, 
{ J.S. PORTER, 

Answers to be sent to John Mackenzie, Superintendent ot 
Motive Power, New York, Chicago & St. uis Railway, 
Cleveland, O. 


Grant Locomotive Works Burned. 

The Grant Locomotive Works, of Paterson, N. J., were 
partly consumed by fire on Sept. 7. Several locomotives in 
process of construction were damaged. The works will be 
rebuilt at once. The 600 men employed by the company 
will nearly all be deprived of work tor several weeks, The 
business of the Grant Works originated in a machine shop 
started in 1819. Swinburne, Smith & Co. began building 
locomotives there in 1849 for the Erie Railroad. in 1852 it 
became the New Jersey Locomotive and Machine Company, 
and subsequently it was changed to the Grant Locomotive 
Works. n the side wall of the burned building was a me- 
dallion of Napoleon IIL., and fac-simiie of the prize given the 
locomotive ‘* America” at the Paris Exposition in 1867, that 
superb engine having been constructed at these works. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


British Trade Notes. 


Shipbuilding and marine engineering are looking up and 
are encouraging. Numbers of orders have been placed lately, 
the tonnage now under construction being in excess of that 
of the same time last year, with, a corresponding im- 

rovement m the demand for steel plates and angle irons. 
Bteel is taking such a lead as a building material that the use of 
iron bids fair to become obsolete. Great pressure is stiil used 
by mortgagees to realize on low-class steamers, which can be 
bought very cheaply; but the yards expect an increased de- 
mand for new tonnage that will justify a refusal to build 
longer at a loss rather than to close their yards. 


A General Manager to be Indicted. 


On July i2 two men named Labranche and Tremblay were 
run over by a Grand Trunk Railway train and killed, and the 
Coroner’s jury brought tn a verdict of gross negligence, and 
held the railway company criminally responsible for the 
death of the twomen. Since that time the Crown Prosecutor 
has been investigating the matter, and has decided to lay an 
indictment before the Grand Jury against General Manager 
Hickson on the charge of manslaughter. 


Locomotivitis. 


Every body is talking about the extraordinary number of 
railroad disasters, crossing slaughters, collisions, and run- 
away engines reported in tke daily newspapers during the 
past two or three weeks. It does not indicate that railwa 
men are becoming more reckless or that the average of ri 
is increasing. Casual events of any class distribute them- 
selves in groups and not at regular intervals, and just now 
we are passing through an uncommonly thick group of in- 
cidents of this sort. The effect is somewbat startling, how- 
ever. It looks very much as if an epidemic of acute loco- 
motivitis had attacked the railroads of the country.—N.3Y. 





Sun, 


Young in Crime. 


Seven attempts have been made within a week to wreck 
passenger trains 20 miles east of El) Paso, Tex., on the joint 
track of the Texas & Pacific and the Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio. Officers who were sent to lie in ambush dis- 
covered the offenders to be three boys, Julian Lulan, 15 ; 
Fanin Doran, 14, and Beceny Cortez, 10, all Mexicans. They 
were jailed to await the action of the grand jury. 


Theft of a Copyright. 


If the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago cares 
for its reputation and desires to husband the wealth that 
inheres in its eupbonious nickname, it must bestir itself; for, 
according to the New York Times, the “bums” of Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) have appropriated that original title. The Zimes 
says: A liquor store adorns each of the four corners at the 
crossing of Myrtle avenue and Adams street, Brooklyn. * * * 
They are called the ‘‘Big Four.” 


Across the Alleghenies in 1817. 


The public has become so accustomed to the facilities for 
business offered by the railroads that the actual service they 
have done toward cheapening the necessities of life is apt to 
be overlooked. A magazine published in Philadelphia in 1818 
gave the following as an item of news: 

In the course of the twelve months of 1817 12,000 wagons 
passed the Allagheny Mountains from Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, each with from four to six horses, carrying from thirty- 
five to forty hundred weight. The cost of carriage wasabout 
$7 per bundred weight, in some cases av high as $10 tu 
Philadelphia. The aggregate sum paid for the conveyance of 
goods exceeded $1,500,000.—Alta Californian, 


Fares on the Great Western, of England. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Great Western Railway 
Co, a discussion took place on the question of passenger 
fares, Mr. Giles suggesting that the third class fares should 
be 1d. per mile, the second-class, 1id.,and the first-class, 
13¢d. The chairman (Sir D. Gooch) said the directors be- 
lieved the adoption of Mr. Giles’ scheme would entail a loss of 
from £150,000 to £190,000 annually, and it was accordingly 
negatived. 

Senator Cullom on Passes. 

Senator Cullom is reported as having said ery | : 

** Now, the other day [had a talk with one of the biggest 
wagon and carriage manufacturers in the country, and he 
was very bitter against the bill because it shut off his free 

sses. He said before the vill became a law the railroads 
Soutched him with blank passes, and when any of his cus- 
tomers wanted to come to Chicago or to visit his factory in 
an adjoining state all he bad to do was to fill out a pass and 
the thing was settled. I replied to bim that that was one of the. 
beneficent features of the bill, as under the old system he was 
given an advantage over the small fellows in his business 
they could not stand up against, and that eventually they 
would be crushed out and he derive the benefit at their ex- 
pense, He finally admitted the justice of the bill.” 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially | 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if | 
they will send us early information of events which take | 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- | 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- | 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and | 
in their management, particulars as to the business of | 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- | 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with | 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early coples of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, -ome notice | 
of allof which will be published, 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish tu recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis 
ing patronage. 


A dispatch from Montreal states that the Crown | 
Prosecutor has decided to present to the Grand Jury 
an indictment for manslaughter against the Generai 
Manager of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
It appears that on the twelfth of last July two men 
were run over by a train on that road and killed. 
The facts of the case are not stated, but the coroner’s | 
jury brought in a verdict of gross negligence, and 
held the corporation criminally responsible for the 
death of the men. The criminal liability of a cor- 
poration is something rather hard to define. In the) 
early history of our law it was generally held by the 
courts that a corporation could not be criminally lia 
ble at all, because in the first place it can do nothing, 
except by its agents and, secondly, because there was 
no way of making it suffer a punishment. At the pres- 
ent day this doctrine has been to some extent aban- 
doned, and a corporation is held liable for certain acts | 
of acriminal nature, such as nuisance and the like, | 
which can be punished by a fine, and the statutes of | 
many of the states expressly provide for such cases, 
As to those offences, however, which require a crimi- 
nal intent to make them crimes, such as murder, per- | 
jury, or the like, a corporation is not indictable. The | 
liability of the particular officers whose act constitutes | 
the offence is equally in doubt. Where it is his own) 
hand which does the act, the case would seem to be | 
clear—as, for instance, where a switchman, by mis- | 
placing a switch wilfully or even negligently, causes | 
a death. But where a superior officer is indicted for | 
an act which he is only remotely connected with, be- 
eause it was done by the hand of an inferior, the 
rule of the criminal law comes in, viz., that a| 
principal i; not criminally liable for the act of his| 
agent unless he has either ordered it or assented to it. 
Lastly, the difficulty of sustaining an beiliohinana | 
against a principal is increased where the charge is | 
criminal neglect, for to sustain a criminal charge the | 
negligence must be or the grossest kind—so gross that | 
the law will impute a criminal intent from the very 


| market generally. 


| business. 


| them 





| now regular travel on the roads in general, as well as | 
| that on the sleeping car lines, is ahead of last year. 
| If there is any diminution of certain classes on ac- 
| count of the law, it is so overbalanced by the reg-| 
| ular increase that it cannot be detected from any 
| available data. 











| 
THE BALTIMORE & OHIO. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company has 
| effected a loan of about ten millions from a syndicate 
of leading bankers, and the announcement of this fact 
last week has had a great effect on the stock market, 
| and seems to be regarded as one of the great financial 


| events of the year. Yet the sum loaned is trifling com-| 


pared with transactions that occur monthly in these} 

| days of active railroad building, and it is evidently | 

| supposed that it will have more effect than most trans- 

| actions of the kind, or else its probable effect has been 
exaggerated for the purpose of affecting the market. 

Both of these things are true; the loan is announced 

to have been made with certain conditions, which 


| may to some extent affect the value of other railroads, 


and it removes the fear that some serious disaster 


| might occur to the Baitimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 
|and such a disaster doubtless would have a very bad 


effect on the prices of other stocks and the money 
Still it cannot be said that there 
was any general apprehension of such disaster, as 
may be known by the fact that the lowest price of the 
stock before the announcement of the loan was 160; 
and, indeed, the announcement of the loan seems 
first to have convinced holders that the company was 
in difficulties, for in a few days afterwards the price 
fell to below 140, and on Wednesday of this week it 
was as low as 125. 

According to some accounts of the conditions of the 


| loan, one might suppose that the ‘Raltimore & Ohio 


was to be sacrificed for the benefit of its competitors in 
It ought not to be necessary to say that 
this is not true. Under any honest management the 


| company’s policy will be to do whatever is best for its 
|own 


shareholders. Managers who would sacrifice 
their interests in order to benefit the Pennsylvania or 
the Reading would be robbing those who employ 
solely to take care of their own 
interests. It is true, however, that an_ enlightened 
regard for our own interests does not make us regard- 
less of the interests of our neighbors. The wise busi- 
ness man, and especially the wise railroad manager. 
must always bear in mind what effect his action will 
have on the actions of his competitors in business. 


| Disregard of this has wrecked many a valuable rail- 
road property, and regard for it has been very hard | 


for the men of autocratic will who established many 
of our great railroad corporations, but who now are 
| giving place to men of broader minds who recognize 
that their power is limited by that of others, and that 
|some regard for the interests of these others is a con- 
| dition of the prosperity of the properties which they 
manage. 

The late Mr. John W. Garrett was certainly a good 
deai of an autocrat, and it was hard for him to make 


| concessions to other railroad managers. He always 


| wanted his own way; but like all other modern railroad 


| managers, he found that he could not always have it, 
| and he was too intelligent not to see, in many cases, 
that his own company’s welfare was largely de- 
| pendent upon its relations with other railroad com- 
panies. The Baltimore & Ohio wasa disturbing clement 
in trunk line business at times, but we suspect that at 


least two other companies have caused more losses in | 
| that business than the great Baltimore corporation. | 
|“ a rule, 


where there are several competitors 


the same business, the line which is at a 
|disadvantage, for any reason, is a disturbing 
jelement. The Baltimore & Ohio was at a 


disadvantage, so far as New York traffic is concerned, 
| and it has more frequently ‘‘cut rates” at New York 








| than some of the other roads; but as even then it has 


A : | 
recklessness of the prisoner's acts. | carried but a small part of the New York traffic, it bas | 








| not done as much harm as other railroads have done | 
As there has been some talk of the possible decrease | at times. It has been the latest to make an open re- | 
of revenue of the Pullman or other private car compa-| duction of rates, and that probably is fresher in the | 
nies following a diminution in the numbers of those | mind of the community than some much more harm- | 
traveling on passes, we have made some effort to learn | ful actions of other companies. 
the facts. They seem to be that the first week or two | | It is therefore not probable that any change in the 
after the Inter-state law took effect there was a | policy of the Baltimore & Ohio will make the profits 
marked decrease in travel both of Pullman and ordi-| of the other trunk lines materially greater than they 
nary passengers. This was owing to two reasons.| have been heretofore. It may, however, prevent a 
One was that all the roads had been very liberal in} more important reduction in the profits of one or two | 
passes for several weeks before April 5, so that many | companies which might have resulced from the com- 
of those contemplating traveling took advantage of | pletion of a new line between Philadelphia and New| 
the time. The other was that for two or three weeks | York. Even this, however, was not likely to be a 
after the taking effect of the law the railroads were | very serious matter. On some terms, the Baltimore 
very cautious about granting either passes or special! & Ohio must be let into New York. It would be pos- 


|}and that policy 


|investment and 
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a, | Tates. As time went on travel steadily hisditainl ana | sible to make the terms more favorable to itself than 


the construction of a new line would be, while advan- 
| tageous to its rivals; but no “conditions ” of a loan 
| are likely to prevent its getting about as large a share 

|of the New York traffic as it could secure.with a line 
| of its own, unless it should underbid its rivals with 
{such a road, which it would not be likely to do 
long. 

What surprises the public most in this matter is that 
the Baltimore & Ohio should be in need of financial 
aid, and many seem to think that its difficulties have 
arisen since the death of the elder Garrett, and in con- 
sequence of incapacity on the part of his successor: 
The elder Garrett was fond of making speeches, and 
| referring to his company’s immense ‘ surplus” of un- 
divided profits. But it has been well known to those 
| who have investigated its affairs that the Baltimore & 
| Ohio has more than once been sorely in need of money 
and we have often pointed out the fact thata very 
large part of its ‘‘surplus” is invested in properties 
which do not yield it any income, some of them often 
requiriug expenditures instead. Doubtless some of 
these were necessary to the protection of the property, 
and the expenditures on them were proper for its de- 
fense; but when men are told that a company has forty 
millions or more of undivided profits invested, they 
suppose that it yields income. The lust report of the 
Baltimore & Ohio (dated Sept. 30, 1886), declares that 
‘* the surplus fund, which represents invested capital 
derived from net earnings, and which is not repre 
sented by either stock or bonds, now amounts to 
$48,047,461.” As the stock and bonds amounted to 
$123,000,000, this would make the _ total cost 
of the property $171,000,000, and as the net 
earnings of the entire system were but $6,386,695, 
or less than 3% per cent. on the investment, 
it is evident that such investment has not been alto- 
gether fortunate. Some of the items of the assets 
illustrate: there is $6,642,000 represemted by the stock 
of and the advances made to the Baltimore & Ohio & 
Chicago Railroad Companies, which had less than 





| 


$270,000 of net earnings with which -to pay 
the $887,200 of interest on bonds; the $10,000,000 
invested in the new Philadelphia line yielded 


$15,246 of income—naturally, but a small part of it 
being in operation that year; $5,680,000 invested in 
preferred stock of the Parkersburg Branch, and $3,872,- 
000 in the telegraph company yielded nothing : neither 
dil $1,020,000 paid for stock of the Valley Railroad 
of Virginia, and, doubtless, several millions more in- 
vested in (or absorbed by) the Cincinnati, Washington 
& Baltimore and other corporations controlled by the 
Baltimore and Ohio. 

Notwithstanding these unprofitable investments 
(some of which may become profitable in time), the 
company, it is known, has paid large dividends for 
many years. Butits share capital is so very small 
that a comparatively trifling surplus over fixed charges 
is sufficient for a large dividend. Ten percent. on the 
common stock (the preferred is limited to 6) is only 
$1,478,460, or only { per cent. on the whole cost of 
the property, and not more than the change in the net 
earnings has been from one year to another. The 
share capital is but about one-eighth of the total capi- 
tal issued, and not one-eleventh of the total expended. 
Under favorable circumstances it may earn 25 per 
cent., but a not very great reduction in total net 
earnings will make any dividend impossible. Last 
year (1885-86) the surplus, after paying 9 percent, was 
only $232,845, but in 1880 it was $2,356,984, or enough 
to pay nearly 16 per cent. un the common stock in 
addition to the 8 per cent. actually paid. 

Perhaps if the old management of the Baltimore & 
| Ohio had not been unduly anxious to have “‘independ- 
| ent ” access to many traffic centres where it was not 
likely to secure a very large share of the traffic, there 
would have been much less of the unprofitable invest- 
ments which now embarrass it, but we may not hastily 
conclude that.they were all unwise because they do 
not return a direct profit. 

Often in railroad affairs loss is inevitable, 
is best which makes the loss 
A company may add $20,000,000 to its 
in spite of it have a reduction 





smallest. 


| of $1,000,000 in profits ; but if without that invest- 


ment the reduction in profits would have been $2,- 
000,000, the investment was a wise one. As, however, 
it is almost impossible to prove that there would have 
been a greater loss if the investment had not been 


| made, those responsible are not lhkely to get any 
| credit for it. 


Of late years some observers huve suspected that the 


| Baltimore & Ohio has been induced to engage in cer- 


tain new enterprises partly as a basis for borrowing 
money needed to meet obligations that had already 
matured; for it has been hard to understand why 
otherwise it should incur new obligations which, to 
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say the least, were not necessary, while it was embar- 
rassed by a large floating debt. 

All these enterprises were begun by the late Mr. 
Garrett, and those who have investigated know that 
the company was seriously embarrassed before his 
death. Possibly he would have been more successful 
than his son has been in extricating the company. 
He was a man of great powers, who had been very 
successful and who inspired confidence as a new man 
could uot ; but from such facts as have come to light 
it seems that to Mr. John W. Garrett's later policy is 
largely due the company’s present troubles, and as he 
was very unlikely to change his policy, the company 
might have been more, rather than less, involved, if 
he had survived. 








Air Brake Failures. 





It bas happened that a number of the recent bad 
railroad accidents have been rightly or wrongly at- 
tributed to the failure of air brakes on passenger 
trains, and in natural sequence there have lately ap. 
peared in the morning papers headlines such as ** An- 
other air brake failure’’ and ‘‘ More brakes that do not 
work,” with editorial comment, more or less severe, 
upon the corporations who imperil the lives of their 
patrons by trust in that faulty and unreliable apparatus: 
We had hardly regarded these comments very seriously; 
they seemed to belong to one of those passing phases 
of *‘ journalism” with which the public isso familiar. 
The National Car-Builder, however, does take up the 
matter in earnest, and recognizes the fact that the 
technical editor has some duty toward the air brake. 

In truth, the air brake needs no defense. Railroad 
men, and all who travel, see constantly displayed its 
efficiency, precision ana reliable working qualities. It 
is not supposable that an occasional failure reported 
will deter, for a moment, any railroad official 
from purchasing and using an appliance the use- 
fulness of which is so overwhelmingly demonstrated. 
If he can pay for it he will have it, and those who try 
to run passenger trains without it are very few in- 
deed. Toward the general public, however, there is a 
certain duty. While nothing better can be suggested, 
and while there is not the slightest possibility that 
public opinion or popular distrust will retard the ap- 
plication of air brakes to either passenger or freight 
trains, yet it is desirable that those who travel by 
rail should not be harrowed by any unneces- 
sary sense of insecurity, and it is well to call 
attention to the fact that no accident in 
recent times has been due to any inherent defect in 
the air brake. Two or three have been due to or ag- 
gravated by inferior forms of brake, and several have 
followed from derangement of the brake due to care- 
lessness of employés. Of the former class the Repub- 
lic accident may have been an example; but even that 
is not certain. It is not known that in that case the 
engineman tried to apply the brake soon enough to 
have stopped the train with the best apparatus. Of 
the latter class the St. Thomas accident is the most 
striking recent one. The brake itself, in good’ order 
and properly served, is found adequate to almost every 
emergency in which the train may be stopped before 
the danger is reached, by any force short of derail- 
ment or destruction of the cars. The editor of the 
Car-Builder specifies several ‘recent reported 
brake failures” in which it was found on investigation | 
that the cocks had not been opened, or the hose had | 
not been coupled, or the engineman had forgotten to | 





“air | 


position, and one to a dirty pump. Delaysin working | neither should be neglected. Probably few roads are 
of trains due to various causes were : Hose-pipe burst, | situated in the circumstances of the Reading. If the 
60; leakage from defective valves or pipes, 16; in-| reports are to be trusted, the Knights of Labor exer- 
sufficient pressure from derangement of various parts, | cise complete control over the whole body of 
15; failure to couple in making up trains, or coup- trainmen, including enginemen. while the Bro. 
lings parting, 2; breakages of main pipes, 4; brakes, therhood of Locomotive Engineers which usually 
left on individual cars, pressure not maintained, or| controls the latter class seems to have, on this 
other derangements through fault of driver or train | road, no following at all. But the only ap- 
hands, 12; brake not releasirig, the maiu reservoir too | | parent result of the Knights’ influence thus far is the 
small for the train, 1; various derangements of the confirming of the men im a position which was fool- 
mechanism, as dirty valves, water iu valves and_jshly taken and which is unreasonably persisted in. 
broken parts, 9 ; one brake on, owing to unequal pres- | Not one particle of evidence has been brought for- 
sure in reservoir, 20. These are given as fair samples ward to show any injustice resulting from the 
of experience in practice with a great number of cars,|examinations or undue severity in conducting 
equipped with a good air brake in making an immense | them The only excuses with any show of validity 
mileage. It will be seen that in but three cases out of | that have ever been offered by employés have been on 
all those given above was the defect in working of the | the score of unreasonable expense and. of loss of em- 
brake of such a character as to cause other re- | ployment. In Alabama much of the friction has been 
sults than the stopping of the trains. Again, out | caused by the provision that a physician must make 
of 1,926 accidents to trains, permanent way, etc., | the examivation, and that he must be paid for it. The 
in the United Kingdom, reported in 1886, there is not framers of the law in that state intended to throw the 
one put down to failure of brake apparatus. | burden of expense on the railroad company, but some 

In passing, we would call the attention of railroad | of the latter desire to evade it, and most of the em- 
officers to the great number of ruptured hose pipes, | ployés fear that they will be compelled to pay 
and remind them of the experience of the Eastern | | individually, whether there be ground for such 


Railroad of France. It will be remembered that|fear or not; and there is a_ great lack of 
after experimenting with various forms of air brake | general information as to the exact status 
coupling, that company abandoned the effort to get a|of affairs. An examination on any road 


good metallic coupling, and decided to renew all | almost inevitably discloses men in responsible posi- 
flexible couplings every eighteen months. This it has | tions, drawing good pay, who must be removed, and 
done since August, 1886, reducing the number of hose | these men have doubtless generally had to put up 
pipes burst, from 85 in July, 1886, to four in January, | with a position in which their income has been con- 
1887, and five in February. | siderably reduced; but on the Reading there is no 
We have seen that statistics support the daily obser- | ground for anxiety on this score, for the road has not 
vation that the air brake is an efficient and reliable | only provided work for every man displaced but has 
instrument wheu properly treated, and that there is, paid him as high wages as he received in his old posi- 
singularly little reason for making startling paragraphs | tion, without regard to what he earned in the new 
about it ; but it is well to remember that while the one. It is natural enough to feel alarm at a prospect 
mechanic or the railroad officer is not disturbed by a of losing one’s employmert, and even a change may 
reported air brake failure, but waits confidently for | often seem to warrant divers forebodings, but a little 
the subsequent report, which will pretty certainly in | reflection must convince any reasonable person that 
form him that a cock was not opened, or a pump was even the direst possibilities in this direction afford 
not started, ora hose was not coupled, the public does | no warrant for ‘‘kicking” against the reasonable 
not discriminate so nicely. To the passenger there i is | restrictions of the color sense regulations, and 
little consolation in knowing that the fault was in the | that the position taken by the Reading employés, by 
discipline rather than in the machinery of the road. | those of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Compuny’s 
A defect in either means to bim loss of life or limb, and | men a few years ago and by others, is founded on 
is something for the company to remedy. He is glad | ' nothing but bigotry and prejudice. A color-blind man 
to know that the air brake is in itself a reliable piece on an engine is in a position very similar to that of a 
of mechanism ; but if it is not properly handled the | man who should assume such a place knowing the 
practical outcome is the same tohim. As he begins| colors but not knowing which meant danger and 
to discriminate more accurately, however, he looks| which safety. The latter could guess which way he 
more carefully to the discipline of the line by which | ought to act, on seeing a certain signal, and this is 
he travels, and becomes more willing to pay for it. | substantially what many color blind runners have 
He learns that tidy, civil, alert trainmen mean not} done, always excepting, of course, those who had 
only more comfort but more safety in traveling ; for | |normal-eyed firemen and depended upon them, It 
their appearance and behavior are the visible signs of | is greatly to be desired that plain and accurate 
an efficient discipline, which goes down to all of the | | information concerning the fundamental truths 
details of operation. So, minute instruction of minor | of color-blindness and the means of its devec- 
employés in all their duties, which is the only way of| tion be spread among the rank and file of 
securing reliable and cheap operation of all the vast| railroad men, that they may look at the 
machinery of a railroad, is also a sure way of securing | matter rationally. Roads that require examinations 
public confidence and profitable ‘‘ popularity.” should see that this is done as a matter of justice and 
| comity, and those which have not yet instituted an 
investigation should do it asa preliminary means toy 
smooth the way for harmonious dealing in the future. 
A strict moralist would doubtless regard the Reading, 
Thomson, of Philadelphia, printed in last week’ s Rail-| or any other road with a body of men soill informed, 
road Gazette, a significant passage was that which| as blameworthy for not having educated them up to 
hinted that men with defective vision, who discreetly | @ higher standard. 
| refrain from applying to the Pennsylvania road, or | As much of the matter that has been published on 








Color-Blindness. 








In the paper on color-blindness, by Dr. William 


apply the brake or to start the pump. 

Much more light can be got from the elaborate Eng- | 
lish blue books. For instance, taking at random six 
months’ record on the North British in 1886; 1,248 pas- 
senger cars are fitted with brake gear complete and 


who are rejected by that road, can successfully seek | this general subject has been of a fragmentary char- 
employment on other roads which do not scrutinize | acter, and has generally omitted or passed lightly over 
the eyes of men whom they hire. This is probably not | some of the points deemed by railroad men most 
a mere “scare,” but a true and important factor in| practical, and especially as the statements made by 


rt. 


er 
Cree A, 











175 locomotives are fitted with the continuous brake 
or with apparatus for applying the brake, and 2,182,139 
miles were run by trains so fitted. We find no cases 
of failure of the brake to act in case of accident or col- 
lision being imminent, and no cases of failure to act 
under ordinary circumstances to stop a train when re- 
quired. Under the head of delay in working trains in 
consequence of defects in or improper action of the 
brakes we find detentions caused 37 times by bursting of 


hose pipe or train pipe due to defective material ; one | 


detention caused by failure of the pump, one by leakage 
of a triple valve, one by breaking of a triple valve, and 
one by a hose pipe being blown off the nipple. Again, 
taking the North-Eastern for the same six months, 
there were 356 locomotives and 2,024 cars fitted with 
the Westinghouse automatic and 61 locomotives and 
45 cars with the Smith vacuum. Trains so fitted ran 
4,722,615 miles. There were no failures to act in case 
of accident or collision imminent. There were three 
failures to stop trains when required under ordinary 
circumstances ; one due to a piston out of order; one 


“the driver’s valve having been turned to running: 


the question as viewed from a public standpoint. As the 


for more than five years, and as a more or less rigid 
weeding-out has been prosecuted on many roads in 
Massachusetts, Ohio and elsewhere for several years, 


tained positions to such an extent as to constitute 
more than the usual four per cent. on roads where | 
|none but ‘* practical” men are in authority. This 
being the case, it at once becomes an important ques- 
| tion when those roads which have as yet taken no 
action in this serious matter are going to bestir them- 
|selves. The dangers from color-blindness are well 
known, and have been widely published, and informa- 
tion on the subject is being disseminated so that the 
feeling of the public on the matter is more 
| Moly to intensify so far as the demand for 
regulative legislation is concerned, than 
subside. The experience which the Philadel- 
phia & Reading is now going through should 
be carefully watched by superintendents; there are 
lessons both of encouragement and of warning, and 








it is more than probable that color-blind men have ob- | 


to} 


the daily press concerning the Reading complications 


Pennsylvania road has now enforced its carefulsystem | have contained much that is misleading, and even 


positively erroneous, we give considerable space this 
week to an account of the methods employed at Phila- 
delphia, and of some of the principles governing the 
general subject. The Reading, it will be remembered, 
employs the same expert who conducted the tests 
on the Pennsylvania. This article is well worth 
|the perusal of every superintendent who has 
not yet examined his men, and doubtless contains 
| points that will be found interesting by those who 
| have examined. The examinations on the Pennsyl- 
vania created no excitement, and other roads have 
been equally successful. Rightly-disposed managers 
deprive no one of employment, but it should be remem- 
bered that the force of signal-reading and signal-giv- 
| ing men must be cleared of color-blind persons at any 
cost. Sensible trainmen when found color-blind and 
made to realize their position at once say that they 
have no desire to run any longer. Honest individuals 
of this kind have been recently reported both in 
Pennsylvania and Alabama, 
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The Annual Meeting of the Master GarPainters’ | tion in Spanish in our technical institutions, when Spanish- 
Association. | Speaking countries have for a long time offered the most 
poste: | promising fields fur their graduates, and must continue to 
afford employment to an increasing number of engineers. 
The lack of harbor and river improvements is justly 
censured in the following sentence : 


‘** While England has been standing still, and has not taken 


Associations of practical men, or even of those not 
practical, have a value that does not of necessity ap- 
pear in the printed records of their proceedings. They 
promote fellowship, and by that buman process which aaa i. Th Pog ene Amat 
makes one and one more than two, increase the total pr gs rie rsdigh magh. rs hy ee eas deme: 
of interest in a trade or in the pursuit of knowledge. | the ports of Havre, Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk, Antwerp and 
Painters have especial need for this fellowship of asso- pre pont pepe oy tpn ong ye me Sey 
ciation, since their occupation is almost without a lit- them large steamers.” 
erature and is dependent upon custom and close ob-| Lioyd’s strongly indorse the channel tunnel scheme as 
servation. The materials used in painting are chemi- | @fording immunity from the notorious discomforts of the 
cal substances, but practical experience alone can test Cb#nnel passage. 
their value. The processes of their use need long) 0". We are surprised to see, demurs to this on the ground 
periods of time to reveal their comparative merits or | that pasie nde want: bere ms amegens ood 
defects; and when a good method has been wrought ven Saneen arene tho, faanel, cng _— Eramaan 26 

‘ .. | this country is heavily burdened by taxation, more heavily, 
out, there are so many accidents that may affect its| indeed, than it is in any other country, and this is a severe 
success in another’s hands. that any ignoramus may handicap upon our trade. What would happen if a channel 
dispute its value, and by evidence which appears sound | tunnel were constructed?” 
and trustworthy. One fault of painters’ conventions | It does not seem that a mode of admitting sufficient water 
is the apparent anxiety of a certain class of speakers into the tunnel to prevent the passage of railroad traffic 
to deny value to everything which does not originate Slould seriously add to the burdens of British taxation, and 
in their shop. Surely there is difficulty enough in as though, as Iron contends, the rapid and commodious pass- 





certaining what is true about paints and oils and their | “5° of the channel at all hours might not have a marked | 
applicatior, without the interference of this small bu! effect on the carriage of heavy frsight, it could not feil to 
diaputaitions clast’ of speakers. The great nzed of increase the importance of London asa distributing point for 


‘ ; a : the lighter and more valuable freights, and enable it to still | 
economy of ideas in discussing perplexed subjects be- | jonger bold its present position and profits as the chief medi- | 


comes peculiarly apparent when ceitain aspects of | ator in the commercial affairs of the world. | 
painting are considered. The assertion that ‘* the position, connections and prospects 

Every painters’ association needs the assistance of a | of Great Britain are unique and splendid, and ought to 
practical chemist; not to give it advice, but to discover | be calculated to call out and inspire all our energy” 
the exact composition of the substances used in work Will not retain traffic. Other uations are now taking the, 
or in experiments. Names and labels do not tell wha’ S@me means to secure the ocean carrying trade which | 
the mixtures are which pass for driers or colors of a/ mGinnt has emphoged 20 eegrareed aot a long: that the 

= . | necessity for cheap irternal distribution, free harbors and | 
certain sort, nor can any thing of a trustworthy charac- jmproved machinery, with economical methods of manu- 
ter be affirmed of them until it has been ascertained facturing, has, in some trades, béen nearly forgottep. Har- 
what they are. bors have been improved by trusts empowered to levy tolls 

These remarks are suggested by the excellence and | on all commerce, instead of being made free through govern- 
practical character of the programme selected for! ment expenditure, and, as our readers know, the average 
the annual meeting of the Master Car and Locomo- freight charges are amongst the highest in the world and | 
tive Painters in this city next week. It is one of the | from two to three times the rates charged in this country. | 
best that could be devised, but it needs to be prepared | 1 
for and to be guarded from certain dangers, which we | 
have here pointed out. 

Let the earnest, practical men who are seeking to) 
improve their art have the help of the equally prac- 
tical science of chemical analysis. A chemist for the 
Association would cost a few dollars, but he would 
save many more, and give the discussions of the 


| 
| 
| 








British Railroads in 1886. 


The total mileage of railroads in Great Britain,according to | 
the annual return of the Board of Trade, at the end of 1886 
| was 19,382, an increase for the year of 163 miles. This gives 

about one mile of road to every 614 miles of area, against 
1 mile to22 square miles in this country, not including Alaska, | 
The paid up capital amounted to £828,344,254 ($4,042.- | 


annual meetings a definite basis of exact statement °2%,960),an increase of £12,480,000 for the year, bringing the | 
capital account to nearly $209,100 per mile, against tota, | 


hteemnage ty Papper d bare - anne Gis experitsontal | liabilities in this country of $61,098 per mile, capital stocks, | 

work of the Association’s committee final and con- |) oa. and floating debt. According to Herapath’s the in-| 

clusive. crease in capitalization per mile during the last twenty years | 
We welcome the Association to this city, and with 


has been £7,066, or $34,482, or an increase of 20 per cent. | 
the best wishes for its welfare and for the success of The total receipts for all sources amounted to £69,591,958, | 
its social as well as its more serious programme. 


being an increase of £36,179 over 1885, and the receipts per | 
mile were nearly £3,600, or $17,567. 

The expenditures were £36,578,000 or 52 per cent. of the | 
gross receipts, and the net earnings amounted to 3.99 per | 
cent. on the total capital, against 4.02 in 1885. } 

The passenger traffic contributed 43.46 per cent. of the| 
earnings; 725,584,000 passengers, 181,941,000. tons of | 
minerals, and 72,668,000 tons of merchatdise were trans- | 
ported, though, as usual, there is no return of the mileage of | 
the traffic. 

The passenger traffic is classed as follows: First class, | 
82,331,000; second, 60,686,000; third, 622,567,000; season, | 
1,104,666.. Since 1880, the number of first class passengers | 
has fallen about 20 per cent., and the second class by 7 per 
cent., while the third class has increased by 264¢ per cent, | 
and the season passengers by nearly 120 per cent. The total 
passenger traffic has increased 20 per cent. 

In 1883, the mineral traffic was 189,486,000 tons, and the 
merchandise 76,897,000 tons, and the freight traffic for the | 
year 1886 shows a diminution from that date of nearly 41¢ | 
per cent. In fact the mineral traffic has not been so small 
since 1882, or the merchandise since 1881. 

In 1882, the percentage of earnings to paid-up capital was | 
4.32 per cent., and in 1883 4.29 per cent., and in 1884 4.16 | 
per cent. The Railway News thinks there is certainly 
nothing in this statement to bear out the agitators, who con- 
tend that the railway monopoly is enriching itself at the ex- 
pense of the country. 

Comparing the returns to capital invested in all railroads 
reporting to Poor in this country and in the English roads, 
we have : 








Lioyd’s 01 the Divers on of English Trade. 


The great combination of marine insurers in London known 
as Lloyd’s, recognizing that ‘‘ it is undoubtedly true that a 
good deal of financial business which used to come to this 
country now passes it entirely, owing chiefly to the course of 
trade having changed with the establishment of new steamer 
lines and more direct transactions between buyer and seller 

“by telegraph,” has issued a pamphlet containing a formidable 
mass of statistics and communications from eminent financial 
houses and merchants, showing that trade has been unfavor- 
ably diverted from English channels to the loss of their ocean 
carryivg trade and the consequent loss of business to insurers 
and bankers, to say nothing of lack of employment to docks, 
warehouses, lighters and Jaberers. A lack of enterprise is 
charged against the present and rising generation. ({t is said 
that— 

‘* In the present day the spirit of enterprise seems to have 
departed from the British race. Young men cf every pro- 
fession seem inclined to pursue easy lives at home rather than 
undertake the hardships and discomforts entailed by foreign 
travel and foreign enterprise. Germans seem to occupy in 
the world nuw much tbe same position as was held by the 
Scotch in England iv the time of Dr. Johnson. They appear 
to do business more cheaply than anybody else; and although | 
they will be, no dcubt, cordially detested for doing so, they 
must be successful if Englishmen will not endure the discom- 
forts which must be suffered to compete successfully with | 
them.” The question of commercial education is then 
treated. ‘* The cou.mercial education of Englishmen appears 
to be must faulty. Whilst in almost no ea school in Ger- | 
many there are nota large number of boys who can write 
and even speak English easily, there is probably not a single | 
public school boy at Harrow, Rugby, Winchester or Eton , 
who could write an ivtelligible sentence in German. Lan- 
guages which might be really valuable in the struggle of life | 
are placed on one side, and boys are crammed with Latin and | 
Greek, which they take very good care to forget six months 
after leaving school. The great want of technical and com- 
mercial education is manifest to anybody at all acquainted 
with the commercial world.” 


The lack of sufficient commercial education and of all 
knowledge of modern languages, with the consequent em- 
ployment of German and Swiss clerks, who, returniag to 
their homes or going to other countries, use the knowledge years no reduction from this rate bas been claimed, until the 
acquired in English counting houses to the disadvantage of last, for which a slight reduction is acserted to have been 
English trade is an old cause for complaint, in which particu- | made on minerals, from which it seems that for the past five 
lar they differ from us, who neith>r complain of the lack of | years the English roads have’paid over 11%4 per cent. greater 
commercial instruction in our schools nor the lack of instruc-‘ dividends than the American roads, and that on a capital 





188°. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. | 


Percentage paid in United States...3.9 3.9 3.5 3.6 3. 
- ~~ © Great Britain...4.32 4.29 4.16 4.02 3.99 


This comparison is made on the stock, bonded and floating 
debt of the roads in this country, and on the capital account 
of the English roads. 

The freight rates per ton mile in this country have been: for 
1882, 1.236 cents ; 1883, 1.236 ; 1884, 1.124; 1885, 1.057 ; 
1886, 1.042 cents. As shown in the article on British Rail- 
roads Fifty Years Ago, in our issue of July 29, the probable 
ton mile rate in England is between 2 and 3 cents, and for 





which is over 314 times larger per mile than in this country, 
and todo this they have charged fully 2!¢ times more on 
this freight traffic than has been charged here. This seems 
to indorse to some extent the assertion made, that though the 
rates of interest are lower in England than here, the profits 
on business are larger there than here. It wili be noticed 
that if the freight rates were as low in England as here, their 
percentage of operating expenses would be quite as high or 
higher than our American roads. 








The casualties at highway or street crossings of railroads, 
which result in loss of life or limb, are painfully nuaerous ; 
but public opinion, legislation, and, above ali, a sense of true 
economy and of humanity on te part of the railroad com- 
panies are all working to reduce the number. Of course the 
one really effective means is to do away with such crossings 
altogether, and as railroads become richer and the speed of 
trains increases this means will be more and more widely 
adopted. We note elsewhere some of the work now doing 1n 
this way by the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and the 
plaus of that company, as given last week, contemplating as 
they do tbe alteration of a very large percentage of its most 
dangerous crossings, show that its policy is henceforth to be 
a vigorous one. All readers of the newspapers know what 
the Pennsylvania is trying to do in Jersey City ; but for 
mapy years to come there must be many crossings 
protected only by gates and flagmen or other means. 
Doubtless there will be call for stricter legislation in the 
matter in many states. Probably the railroads will be 
forced to incur increasing expense to protect cross 
ings, if they do not voluntarily take the first steps. The 
question then comes up if there should not be a 
reciprocal duty on the part of the public to pro- 
vide yolice powers and means to prevent any one 
ever going on to a railroad track except on the com- 
pany’s business or at public crossings. The laws against 
trespassing on railroads, even where sufficient technically, 
are generaily enforced very poorly, if at ail. This is a side of 
the question that we hear little of, but it is nevertheless an 
important one and public opinion needs to be educated toa 
stricter standard. If people will walk on the tracks they will 
be ran down sometimes,;and no human power can preveut it. 
It seems that a citizens’ association in Chicago has been look- 
ing into the question of the violation cf the ordinances of 
that city concerning speed, length of trains, lights and pro- 
tection of crossings. Perhaps they will consider.also the duty 
of keeping people off the tracks, except at necessary cross- 
ings. The Chicago Tribune says that in 1886, 184 people 
were killed by railroad accidents within the city limits. To 
be sure in its head lines the number is put at ‘‘ over 200,” so 
that one is left in doubt as to the value of the figures. The 
same journal estimates the number for 1887, on the basis of 
the first half-year, at 240. Whether correct or not, the 
figures are near enough the truth to point the moral. 








The truth about the situation of the Peunsylvania, in re- 
gard to its passenger terminus in Jersey City, seems to be 
that the company is ready to transfer the terminus to its 
Harsimus Cove docks if it cannot get the requisite municipal 
action to bring its elevated way to the present patsenger 
depot—and that very soon. The drawings and studies are 
made for the work, and we are informed that the company 
stands ready to proceed at once with the change. There 
would be some advattage in having the distances by ferry 
from the Jersey City terminus to Cortlandt and Desbrosses 
streets more nearly equal than they now are, and other ad- 
vantages in increased yard room, and in distance and curva- 
ture saved; but doubtless the company will decidefthat, on the 
whole, it is better to stay where it is if the elevated way can 
be built. Just why the city authorities are not yet willing 
to vacate Greene street we do not know. Considerable pres- 
sure in favor of it is brought upon them by property owners 
on Newark avenue and Montgumery street. Of course the 
idea is advanced that the Pennsylvania is only ‘ bluffing,” 
and will not change its terminus even if the privileges it 
seeks are not granted. On the contrary, it has long been a 
question in fhe deliberations of the company if it would not 
be wise to transfer all of their through passenger and express 
business to the Harsimus Cove terminus, and as a substan- 
tial viaduct for freight tracks is to be built there in any 
event, it is quite supposable that there is a strong opinion 
among the directors and officers in favor of the change. 
From the best information we can get, we would advise the 
Jersey City people not to fool long if they really want to 
keep the passenger business where it is now. 








We gave last week a synopsis of the circular issued by the 
Massachusetts Board of Railroad Commissioners concerning 
car heating. The circular is reprinted in full in this issue. 
The position of the Commission is very careful and reason- 
able. It recognizes the importance of further experiment 
and the impracticability of at once replacing heaters by any 
system of continuous heating. The independent heater is a 
physical necessity for at least another winter, and it may re- 
main a necessity on certain roads for years to come, and the 
Massachusetts Board recognizes the fact. The Board men- 
tions three systems of continuous heating as illustrating the 
practicability of using steam direct from the locomotive : 
but the reader must not draw the hasty conclusion that these 
systems are particularly recommended, or recommended to 
the exclusion of others which the Commissioners had not 
seen in operation. 








The schedules of Henry S. Ives & Co. have been filed by 
the assignee. ‘The total liabilities are $17,666,175, the nomi- 
nal assets $25,664,268, and the actual assets $11,122,017. 
As the actual assets are nearly all pledged, the unsecured 
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creditors, to whom is owed $9,580,110, will get practically 
nothing. The cash in hand is 3583. Of the nominal assets 
nearly 21 million dollars is in the stocks of three roads—the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, Dayton, Fort Wayne & 


Chicago, and Cincinnati. Wabash & Michigan. No other tne 


item amounts to half a million, excepting $805,000 of United 
States bonds. The assignee states that the physical condition 
and ear..ivg power of the roads of which the stock is held as 
assets are ‘‘ first-rate” and ‘‘ excellent,” but urges creditors 
uot to try to realize on these securities for very obvious rea- 
Sons. 








The disagreements and wrangling among the Western pas- 
Senger men concerning reduced rates to the Grand Army. 
meeting at St. Louisand for other special occasions have' 
finally culminated in an open reduction by the Wabash on 
its passenger rates between Chicago and Kansas City, as 
will be seen by an item in the traffic column. It has been 
evident for some time tbat the high standaid of virtue re- 
quired, and apparently enforced, by the Inter-state Com- 
merce law, was becoming irksome to some of the passenger 
men, who are unused to such a calm time as the restrictions 
on competition have caused the last few months to be. 
Doubtless these men regard themselves as deserving of credit 
for remaining well-behaved so long as they have. As we go 
go to press it is reported that the General Managers have 
held a meeting and agreed to restore rates Sept. 18, which 
is as early as it can be done under the Inter-state law. Mean- 
while all the lines will doubtless sell at the lowest rates made 
by the Wabash, and they will be lucky if the cutting does 
not seriously affect business at St. Louis, St. Paul and points 
even further off. 








The Americans have beaten all record in railway disasters. 
They have enticed several hundreds of people in carriages 
hauled by two heavy engines over a big trestle bridge, 
dropped them through, and crushed up about 100, mangled 
about 50, fatally wounded about 20 more, and seriously in- 
jured about 200 more. This was done at a place inappropri- 
ately called Chatsworth, on the Toledo & Western Railway, 
which has recently emerged from bankruptcy.—7he 
Engineer. 

We give this item of news as interesting to ‘‘ the Ameri- 
cans” in several ways. The fine scientific accuracy of the 
statements is only equaled by the really sweet and magnan- 
imous temper shown. Cur kinsman over the sea seems to 
rather enjoy bloodshed, so long as itis the Yankees who 
kill each other. We cannot think him so inhuman as he tries 


to appear. 








Train telegraphy is as yet only in its infancy, it would ap- 
pear, the experiments of the Consolidated Railway Telegraph 
Co. un the Lehigh Valley having developed new phases 
of its capacity and availability at almost every turn. The 
officers of this company have lately succeeded in sending 
articulate speech so that it was beard on the moving train. 
We must be prepared, evidently, for surprises in any direc- 
tion. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Inter-state Commerce Reports, being Decisions and Pro- 
ceedings of the Inter-state Commerce Commission and 
Decisions of the Courts Relative to the Inter-state Com- 
merce Act and to Inter-state Commerce. The Lawyers’ Co- 
operative Publishing Co., publishers, Rochester, N. Y. 
Weekly, 25 cents per number, $5 per volume. 

The publication of this Reporter was begun May 11, and it 
has been regularly issued since. The title indicates its scope. 
The 17 parts published up to Aug. 31 contain 424 pages of 
4%% x 8 in., of brevier type. The aim is to give every- 
thing pertaining to the construction or application of the 
Inter-state Commerce Act, whether coming from the Com- 
mission itself or from the Federal or state courts, together 
with decisions of the Federal and state courts upon the gen- 
eral subject ; also the rules of practice of the Commission and 
their forins as fast as established from week to week, and, 
whenever practicable, the rules adopted by carriers, and in- 
formation of value of any one interested in the subject. Pe- 
titions, arguments and briefs are given at length, and in the 
early cases of petitions for suspension of the fourth section 
much of the testimony is also given. To any one whose duty 
or inclination leads him te study the working of the Act, this 
Reporter, or something like it, will be not only convenient but 
indispensible. Each number is well indexed. 


Report of the Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation. 


The Secretary of the Association is to be congratulated on 
having issued this report so promptly and on the apparently 
full index with which it appears. This index covers 19 pages 
out of the total 211, and will add greatly to the usefulness of 
this valuable document. The reports of committees and the 
discussions at the conventions of the special associations of 
railroad officers have come to be’an indispensable part of the 
literature of the science and art of railroading, embodying as 
they do the experiences of active men in matters of the Jatest 
practice. For sale at the office of the Railroad Gazette, 
price, $1.50. 





Record of New Railroad Construction. 





Information of the laying of track on new railroad lines 
in 1887, not before reported, is given as follows : 

Bear Lake & Eastern, from Saunders to Maple Grove, 
Mich., 5 miles; from Pleasanton to Springdale, 2 miles; 
total, 7 miles. 

California Central, from San Bernardino to Duarte, Cal., 
38 miles; from Arlington to Santa Ana, 33 miles; from Los 
Angeles to Port Ballona, 18 miles; total 90 miles. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, from Salem 


Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham, during August, 
in Mississippi, 40 miles, 
a (Indiana), from New Ross to Ladoga, Ind., 6 
ies. 


Minneapolis, Lyndale & Minnetonka, in Mivneapolis: 
Minv., 4 miles. 

St. Johns & Halifax, from Ormond, Fla., to Atlantic 
Ocean, 1 mile. 

Sheffield & Birmingham, from Russellville to Linden, 
Ala., 31 miles. 

Valley, of Ohio, from Cottage Grove, O., 2 miles. 

This is & total of 214 miles heretofore unreporied, making 
4,734 miles reported thus far for the current year. The new 
track reported to the corresponding date for 16 years has 
been; 


a 


Miles. Mil | Miles. 
1887 4,734 | 1883... ..3,584 | 1879...... 1 | S078...... 746 
3,439 | 1882......6,940 | 1878 ..... 1,273) 1874...... 1,022 





| 1874 
. «+ 4,235 | 1877...... 1,223| 1873...... 2\507 
. 3,288 | 1876...... 1,556 | 1872.. ...4,623 


This statement covers main track only, second or other 
additional tracks and sidings not being counted. 

Tracklaying in Canada is given as follows : 

Baie de Chaleurs, from Metapedia to Escuminac, P. Q., 
30. miles. 


Burtouche & Moncton, from Intercolonial Railway to 
Burtouche River, N. S., 29 miles. 








Foreign Technical Note:, 


An interesting project is about to be carried out in the 
cities of Elberfelt and Barman in Khenish Prussia. These 
cities, which together have a population of between two ard 
three hundred thousand, lie in a deep valley along the banks 
of a little stream called the Wupper, which has become 
almost solely a main sewer for the towns and the numerous 
factories and dye-works which lie along its banks for several 
niles, the two citi+xs being practically one, except as to their 
government, and possibly social distinctions. 

The project in question is an elevated road, which is to be 
carried on iron columns, as in New York, but as the streets 
are very narrow, and already in many cases occupied by 
street railroads, the proposed road is to be carried along the 
course uf the Wupper, from whose bridges the stations 
fourteen in number, will be reached. The road is to be 
operated by steam, unless it appears practicable, before its 
completion, to adopt some method of electric propulsion. 











Apparatus fcr Stopping Steam Engines in Case of 
Accident. 

The cuts given in this number, reproduced from the Ger- 
man Organ, show a neat arrangement for bringing a station- 
ary engine, either of the upright or horizontal type, to an 
immediate stop in case of accident anywhere in the machinery 
operated. This is effected by using an eccentric rod, con- 
nected to the valve rod by an open hook, A slight pull of a 


Fig 3 












































wire, which may have operating handles at any desirable 
number of points throughout the works, uvlatches a weighted 
lever connected by a rock shaft and link tothe above men- 
tioned open hook. The falling of the weighted lever effects 
the immediate disconnection of the valve gear by pulling off 
the hook, and the machinery comes to a standstill, not with 
any sudden jar, but after completing the stroke in progress 
as quickly as the steam, pressing always on the same side of 
the piston, can by its elastic resistance bring it about. The 
nature of the apparatus is so plain from the cuts that further 
explanation is unnecessary, except to note that the spur gear 
and lever arm, shown at a-b in fig. 3, is for the purpose of 
raising the valve rod into position for again hooking on after 
being disconnected as above described. 

The apparatus is patented in the United States and in 
Europe by Master Mechanic Oelert, of the Prussian shops at 
Nippes, near Cologne. 








Some English Railroad Cases. 


With increase of legislative regulation of rates and classifi- 
cation there must be increased interest and value to railroad 
cfficers in the experience of a country where railroads of 
private ownership have long been under stricter supervision 
than ours have endured. Under the above title the Iron Age 
has collected a number of cases, some of which we reprint 
here : 


It isa good point that the rates of freight and conditions im- 
posed must not be arbitrary, but founded on reason and ca- 
pable of demonstration. Further, these must conform as 
near as may be to the necessities of the trade whose product 
is carried. Fish for the London market was carried from 
Yarmouth in baskets. The Great Eastern Railway made 
rates upon this traffic thus: 18 Ibs., 3d. per package; 28 Ibs., 
4d.; 42 lbs., 6d., and 56 lbs., 8d. per package. A Yarmouth 
trader had built up a special trade in baskets weighing 20 
Ibs., and was charged thereupon the rete for a 28-lb. pack- 
age, because over 18 lbs. The company declined to arrange 
the matter, saying that what was fair for one was fuir fur 
anotrer, and tbat the trader could make the size of 
his baskets conform to their schedule. On_ trial 
the trader proved that the size and weight of bis baskets 
could not be altered without injury to bis business, and on 
the other hand the company could not bring forward any 
definite facts to show any additional expense or trouble to 
carry 20 pounds than 18 pounds. It was held by the court 
that while the railroad was right in charging generally bigher 
rates for larger and heavier _— it were also bound to 
grade rates in conformity to the necessities of trade, and it 
was ordered that the 18-pound limit be advanced to 21 

unds, so as to include the complainant’s shipments at the 
lower rate. 

The classifications in use are often indefensible. Almost 
every trade can show instances where the raw material is 
carried as cheaply as the tinished product, or of several ar- 
ticles substantially the same, one will be given a more favor- 
able place than anotber in the schedules. 

Competition between railroads for the traffic of any par- 
ticular firm or firms is not an excuse for charging some other 
firm a hizher rate. The charge of the London & Nortb- 
western Railway for cartage and terminal expenses at one of 
their stations was Is. 9d. perton. A rival railroad ran 
through the town, and connected with it by side tracks were 
two breweries, which consequently bad no terminal 
charges to pay. In order to secure their traffic from 
its rival, the Northwestern Railway carted and loaded 
their beer gratuitously, while still charging is. 9d. 

r ton 1o other brewers not so favorably situated. 

t was held by the court to be an undue preference, and that 
an injunction should issue. In order to justify a dif- 
ference made by a raiJroad company in favor of one or more 
of their customers, it is necessary that some special consid- 
eration be shown, such as a definite decrease in cost of ser- 
vice on these special shipments. It is not sufficient that the 
railroad company wishes to attract traffic from a rival line; 
the few must not receive favors prejudicial to the many. A 
somewhat similar case was carried to the House of Lords, 
and decided to the same effect—that the question whether in 
this way a railroad company can equalize their capacity for 
competing witb otber lines 1s exactly what Parliament has 
not left open for railroad companies to judge of. 

The question of the competition between factories having 
side tracks and those having none bas at times been a serious 
o ein America. In many cases the railroad managers have 
maintaired the justice of equalizing the disadvantages of 
their respective lines for the payment of cartage charges to 
firms located at a distance from their tracks and pear some 
rival road. If we consider the English cases authoritative, it 
follows that such equalizations are wrong, being undne 
preferences in favor of certain shippers and against that 
factory or store which may be situated midway. A railrond 
cannot in any way, by payment of cartage or otherwise, 
graut a favor to one manufacturer which it is not in duty 
bound to grant to every other. Competition cannot be 
pleaded as a reason for injustice. 

Another matter touched upon in some English cases is 
** competition of interest,” by which is meant, not merely 


























to Mitchell, Dak., 33 miles. 





Oelert’s Device for Stopping Stationary Engines. 
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where the goods are exactly alike, but also where dissimilar i? 
goods enter into more or less competition with each other: 
probably covered in our law by the phrase “like kind of | 
traffic.” A good illustration is the case of the Nitsbill Coal 
Company vs. Caledonian Railway. The railway bad two 
sets of rates on coal, one for cannel and a lower for common 
coal; the complaivants using cannel coal for making gas. It 
was shown that the gas produced from common coal was in- 
ferior in quality to that produced by cannel coal, but that 
often both were mixed, and that in different degrees both | 
kinds of coal were used in the manufacture of gas. It was 
held by the court that the two kinds of coa] had enough in 
common, fairly and commercially, to be competitive, and 
that the two should be carried at the same rate. 

While the English decis‘ons are in the line indicated, the 
questions under ‘‘ competition of interest” have been much | 
depvated in the United States, and may in the near future as- 
sume great importance. ‘The Union Pacific made rates upon 
ore, varying according to its value, and its tariffs have, in 
respect to this feature, received severe criticism. The Eng { 
lish coal decision is based upon the a-sumption that a railroad 
has no right to take values into account in fixing rates upon 
the same or like kind cf property, because the laws | 
of supply and demaud would adjust covsumption and 
prices without its interference. Our contiuental roads, 
on the other hand, assert the justice of the 
principle, that a railroad is entitled to share in the prosperity 
of its patrons, and that the easiest way to arrange this is to 
tax the mines according to their value—a sort of modified 
Henry George theory, which finds favor among some railroad 
men, At some future day this same question may be raised 
—regarding grain, for example. There are instances where 
there is a real comp tition of interests between wheat and 
corn, and every trade can show similar cases. It is interest- 
ing to note that the English railroads are entirely against any 
variations of rates for differing values, where this identity 
of interest can be established 








Form for Land and Right of Way Contract. 





The engineer of the Housatonic sends us the following form, 
which he has used for years and which has been considerably 
copied by other railroad officers and agents: 


Ns SIN I oe ans cicnincdcaprabapectie das ences, oeiesnces 
KNCW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS : 
That ass xs aad BEV adn. Caled Sata: A Pee Raaeeknes cokes TRtE Te Kee | 
of the Town of. im the County Of .....6.<. «-ccce-ces 
in the State of in consideration of 
Dollars, to a |) errr 
Railroad Company, a a vere Y a —* office and 
place of business in........ 








Coren pa ecenrcgvosies! Seewcesss tule’ 

DO HEREBY BIND 
Phat...; 2.5. will, immediately, upon the payment of a further 
DE coh tte kpeesccbune has keue 200) see phatcaiibebe Nae. ekenees 
Dollars within.. woovths frum the date hereof, 1operly | 
execute and deliver to the said ailroad 


Company, for the benefit of itself, its suecessors and assigns, 
forever, by and with agood and sufficient bepveemonne Deed. 
All of those certain premises in the 


And itis also further understood and hereby agreed upon, | 
Tl at in the conveyance thereof, that the same may be further | 
described by appropriate cnehaegs an: Maps, if so desired, by said 
..-. -Railroad Company, provided 
said Surveys and ‘Maps are ‘procured wholly at the expense of | 
said : . .. Railroad Company. 

Also. That in case said . Railroad Com- 
pany does not, for any reason whatever, piy or ‘offer to pay the 

said the said further sum 
. - Dollars, within said 
: Months from the date hereof, that this iustrument | 
shall then b+ null and void. aud of no value whatever. | 

| 


= ee SSNs SENS, we kvseSWeRea ee Sb awitomes 


Also, That said first named sum of .. . EASES 
Dollars, which has hereby been paid tothe said....... ... 

.Shail then and in such a case be considered asa ‘pay- 
ment, that shall be deemed not only as having been duly tuc- 
feitea without recourse, but also as the stipulated damages for 
the non-performance of any and all ete or portions of whatever | 
obligations said Railroad ee | 
may have heren 

In Witness 
seals, — the 





AS the ‘Agent ‘for ‘said | 
Railroad mibnieatiaiciie oe authorized by 





Signed, sealed and delivered 
in presence of 











SCRIFS 


Activity at West Point, Va. 


The rapidly increasing traffic over the Ricbmond & 
Danville system, with the addition of the East Tennessee, 
Virginia & Georgia road, is making West Point, the terminus 
of these roads, a very busy place. The population of the 
town is now 2,500, against 560 in 1881. It os situated on 
York River, ‘thirty -nine miles from Richmond, and forty 
miles from Chesapeake Bay. New wharves are being built, 
and another cotton compress is to be added to the facilities 
now there for handling cotton. A grain elevator, witha 
capacity of 400,000 bushels, is to ke erected this year. 
Strike of Switchmen. 

The switchmen on roads entering Chicago are demanding 
concessions from the officers of the different companies. They 
request that two crews discharged this week by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy sball be reinstated, and that the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Soutkera emply none but Union switch- 
men at the stock-yards. They have decided that unless they 
are allowed to carry these points a general strike, involving 
all the roads in the city, is to be declarea. The switchmen’s 


strike on the Wisconsin Central is reported to have reached a | 


quiet finish. New men have been imported from Chicago. 


Wet Texas. y 


The weather in Texas last week was moist. The Texas & 
Pacific road was floated hither and thither ; the Fort Worth 
& Denver City was washed this way and that way and the 
Missouri Pacific, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and the Fort 
Worth & Rio Grande disappeared in the genera! deluge. The 
damages are now in process of repair. 


A Locomotive Takes a Bath. 


An interesting episode i in railroad life, and a good example 
of the ‘‘ realistic” style of New York reporters, may be seen 
in the following : 

“The engineer of New York, Lake Erie & Western freight 
engine No. 416 was giving his iron horse a drink at the foot of 
West Twenty -second street (New York City) on Sunday morn- 
iug when he noticed t!at tbe wheels had begun to move and 
that the engine was rolling off at a good rate down the inclined 
ferry float leading to the water. With the bydrant still in his 
hand, the engineer jumped on board and endeavored to reach 
the cab to put on the brakes. The engme was. going with 
such speed, however, that he was obliged to give up the at- 





| adjacent property has enjoyed a boom in consequence of the 


| says his government intends borrowing the sum of £2,000,- 
| railroads, and then to cease raising further loans. 


| Going to Panama. 
| 


| connected 


|} a month in gok 1, 


| pluyed by the two great English-speaking nations, 


tempt and had just time to jump off again before the big 
| locomotive plunged over the end of the dock into the river 
and disappeared in about ten feet of water witha mighty 
splash. Here it lay Sunday and all day yesterday, in ‘the 
way of the freight ferry-boats, which could not use the slip. 
Superintendent Staples, of the Erie road, came over.yester- 
day afternoon, and the large crowd which had collected 
about the dock was treated to a free exhibition of diving. 
After a great deal of poking about with long poles some men 
in a boat succeeded in locating the truant engine, and a diver 
went down in all his toggery to make an investigation. The 
crowd awaited his reappearance with the greatest interest, | 
and when he announced that *‘ she” was still there and had 

not made her way across the river to Jersey there was a gen- | 

eral ripple of satisfaction. A big derrick has been brought | 
upon the scene and the engine will be hauled up this morn- | 
ing.’ 





Kailroads as Purifiers of Morals. | 
Commenting upon the entrance of the Santa Fe road into | 


| Chicago, the Daily News of that city—recognized anti-corpo- | 


ration organ—has to say: | 
‘It w ill have the effect of distur bing a portion of Chicago < 
which for years has gone by the euphonious name of 
‘ Cheyenne.” The Second Ward has long suffered from 
overcrowdixg, especially among its Italian and negro inhab- | 
itants, and in this way, before the new election law came into 
effect, it was the terror of the honest voter. Unprine ipled || 
politicians made use of its overcrowded condition to make | 
false returns, and they utihzed the crowds of ignorant men | 
as repeaters, carting them to all parts of the city. The com- | 
ing of the railroad disturbs the very heart of this community, 
and the result will be a more even distribution of this popu- | 
lation into the adjoining wards and precints. In this way it 
is a benefit.” 

In this connection it may also be remarked that a like scat- | 
tering was created on ‘‘ the levee” some years ago by the en- 
trance of the Chicago & Western Indiana road and the build- | 
ing cf the Dearborn station. Tbe trains of the Grand Trunk, 
Ww rabash, Chicago & Atlantic, Louisville, New Albany &| 

Chicago, and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois run into the | 
neal ‘and in the places of the dens of infamy which former- 
ly surrounded the site, leading publishing houses and whole- | 
sale concerns, representing many lines of business, now 
flourish. The new buildings of the Santa Fe will be addi- 
tions to Chicago’s architectural beauty, and already the 


company’s liberal intuitions. 


New Zealand Railroads. 


The Hon. Sir Robert Stout, President of New Zealand, 


000, spread over several years, in order tocomplete the main 


A party of railroad men, about a dozen in number, will 
leave Atlanta, Ga , for Panama in a month or six weeks. The 
party will consist of conductors, engineers and train dis- 
patcners, who will take positions on the Panama Railroad, 
which is under the management of Colonel Reeves, formerly 
with the Richmond & Danville. Good rail- | 
road men are in great request in Panama, and they com- | 
mand very high salaries. For example, conductors get $175 

engineers from $150 v0 $175, and train | 
hands $75 a : month. 





Railroad English as She is Spoke. 


Here are a few variations of railroad nomenclature em- 
collated | 
by an industrious exchange : ‘ 
American, 

Railroad. 

Ticket office. 

Station agent. 

Baggage room. 

Car. 


English. 
Railway. 
Booking office. 
Station clerk, 
Cloak room. 
Carriage. 


Baggage. Luggage. 
Baggage car. Luggage van, 
Mail car. Po-t van. 
Conductor, Guard. 
Engineer. Driver 
Fireman. Stoker. 


Freight car. 
Teunk. 
Valise. 


Goods wagon. 
Box 


Portmanteau. 


| Train Wrecking. 





Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Atlantic & Charlotte Air Line, semi-annual, 214 per cent., 
payable on and after Sept. 6. 

_—", dé Atlanta, 2 per cent. 
abie Oct. 

Danetenatt River, quarterly, 2 per cent., payable Oct. 1. 

Chicago & Nor thwestern, quarterly, 154 per cent. on pre- 
ferred stock, payable Sept. 22. 

Missouri Pacific, quarterly, 13 4 per cent., payable, Oct. 1. 


on preferred stock, pay- 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 


| Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 


The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
| ings s at its hall, No. 15 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday of each month. 

The National Association of General Passenger Agents, 
at St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 20. 

The Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ 

New York, Sept. 14. 

General Time Convention, 
City, Oct. 12. 

Tke New England Railway Club resumes its meetings at 
rooms in Boston & Albany passenger station, Bcston, 
pt. 14 

North American Railroad Superintendents, at the Hote 
Brunswick. New York, beginning Oct. 

The Brotherhood of ~~ Brake men, National conven- 
| tion, at Binghamton, N. , beginning Oct. 


Association 


Hotel Brunswick, New York 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 
At the meeting of Sept. 7 the fullowing were elected as Mem- 
| bers and Juniors : 
MEMBERS. 

Calvin Harlow Allen, Robert Bunker Coleman Bement, 
| Peter Franklin Brendlenger, Alba Fisk Brown, George 
Devin, Roscoe Edwin Farnham, Charles Hallett Graham, 
| Charles Harlowe, David Christinan Hent y y, Edward Willard 
| Howe, William Dunbar Jenkens, Horace Greeley Johnston, 
| Alfred Potter Kirtland, Frederick Nash Owen, Altred 
Holden Simpson, Otto Frederick Sonne, William Starling, 
Alfred Thomas Tomlinson, Francis Stuart Williamson. 

JUNIORS, 

Julius Baier, Gilbert James Bell, Frank Beresford, Edwin 
Mitcheil, George Richards Sikes, George Oliver Tenney, 
Yoshichika Wada. 








PERSONAL. 


— Walter B. Crane, of Rondout, N. Y., died on Sept. 6, 
aged 80 years. For 36 years he was Superintendent of the 
outside coal department of the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Co. 


—H. G. Manning, formerly draftsman for A. B. Under- 
hill, Superintendent Motive Power of Boston & Albany 
Railroad, and for the past year traveling agent for the 
estate of F. W. Richardson, manufacturers of Richardson 
Balanced Valves, bas accepted a position with the Hinkley 
Locomotive Co., at Boston. 


—A. B. Stickney, President of the Minnesota & North- 
western, bas bought the old Metropolitan Hotel, on Third 
street, in St. Paul, and will remodel and present it to the 
city for a public library, art school and conservatory of 
music, with reading rooms and lecture rooms attached. Mr, 





| Stickney has invested $65.000 in the property, and his total 


| gift will aggregate $100,000, given with the condition that 
| other citizens contribute to the enterprise. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—H. T. Cleaver has been 
appointed Surgeon and Assistant Manager of this company’s 
railroad employés association, with jurisdiction extending 
over the lines in New Mexico. 


Brooklyn d& Brighton Beach —Tie 





incorporators are 


| William Marshall, James Jourdan, George [. Murphy, Aaron 


S. Robbins, E L. Graef, James L. Morrow, 
E. L. Langford and William H. Taylor. 


Buena Vista & Ellaville.—Edward F. Jones, former! 
the Louisville & Nashville, has been appointed Chief 


Henry Murphy, 


of 
ngi- 


| neer, and has taken charge of construction work now in 


The reports about attempts at train wrecking and mirac- | progress near Americus, Ga. 


ulous escapes through the opportune appearance of an aged | 
negro woman or a delhcate child have been age ge! | road are 
| numerous of late and have borne some characteristics of fish 


stories. Some of them have been shown tw be fictitious. The 
followi ing may or may not be worth the space it occupies: 

‘An attempt was made to wreck a passenger train on the | 
Illinois Central, Friday evening, near Chatsworth, Ml., by } 
some miscreants placing a tie across the track at a point one- 
balf mile south of the station in a cut and onacurve. The 
obstruction was not observed by the engineer till just as the 
engine was about to strike it. The grade at this point being 
uphill and on a curve enabled him to stop the train in a short 
distance and prevent a serious accident.” 


Tid Bits has a picture of a train stopped by a frantic | 


colored woman, wearing a plaid shawi and a turban, waving 
a red handkerchief, and the following dialogue : 

ENGINEER : Well. old woman, what is it ¢ 

Woman : Golly, Massa, great news ! de bridge below hyar 
is all right ! 








®eneral Railroad Mews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
| held as follows: 
Adirondack, 
Sept. 14, 
Cleveland & Wheeling, special meeting, at the office, Can 
ton, O., Sept. 16. 
Chicago & Eastern Iilinois, annual meeting, at the office, 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 4. 
Eastern Illinois & fadiane, State Line, special meeting, at 
the office, Chicago, L!l., Oct. 
Louisville & Nashville, sami meeting, at the office, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Oct. 15. 
Minneapolis & St. Lowis, annual meeting, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., Oct. 4. 


annual meeting, at the office, New York, 


Momence & State Line, special meeting, at the office, Cbi- | 


cago, Lil., Oct 31. f 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, special meeting, 54 Wall 
street. New Vork, Sept. 22. 


Northern Pacific, sate meeting, at the office, New York, 


Sept. 12. 
| Ohio & Mississippi, 
cinnati, O., Oct. 13, 


| elexted : 


annual meeting, at the office, Cin- 


Cairo & Northwestern.—The incorporaturs of this Itlinois 
: Chas. O. Patier, H'ranklin Bress, Peter Neff, Ed- 


ward A. Buder and Henry Wells, all of Cairo, Il. 


Chicago & Arkansas Construction Co.—The incorporators 


| of this new Illinois company are Joseph Fleishmann, George 


M. Barbour and Adolph Crudell. 


Chicugo & Atlantic.—-The following directors bave been 
James H. Benedict, Hugh J. Jewett, C. Atter- 


bury, Andrew W. Kent, of New York: C. C. Waite, of 


Cincinnati ; Gen. J. S. Robinson, Thomas Espy, of Kenton, 
O.: G. A. Bippus, of Huntington; and J. 8S. Slick, of 
Rochester. 


At the annual election this week the following ag 
were elected : James H. Benedict, Hugh J. Jewett, C. L. A 
| terberry and Andrew W. Kent, of New York; C. C. W aite, 
of Cincinnati ; J. 5. Robinson and Thomas Espy, of Ken- 
tow, O.; J. S. Slick, of Rochester, Ind., and Geo. if Bippus, 
of Huntington, Ind. 


Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City. — At the annual 
meeting held in New York this week the old boerd of di- 
rectors was re-elected. 


| Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.—H. M. Pearce 
has been appointed Assistant General Freight Agent, with 
office at Minneapolis, Minn., vice F. B. Whitney, resigned. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. — George Diefenbach 
has been appointed Commercial Agent, with headquarters 
| at Dayton, O. 

John Bastable bas been appointed 
| Agent, with headquarters at Toledo, O., 
fries, resigned. 

Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo.—O. B. Law has 


been appointed Traveling Passenger Agent of this road in 
Michigan and Canada, with headquarters at Toledo, O. 


District Passenger 
vice Frank P. Jef- 


Denver Short Line.—The following directors have been 
elected: H. D. Rush, Ed. Carroli, John Wilson, O. B. 
| Taylor, J. Fogler, John Kelley, Joseph Whittaker, W. D. 
Kelley. Thomas A. Garrigus, C. F. Knapp, David Kell:r, H. 
W. Allen, of Leavenworth; General John McCook, or Ft. 
| Leavenworth ; Lieutenant Governor A. P. Riddle, of Minnea- 
| polis: C. W. Smith, of Stockton, and R. 8S. Newell, of Colby. 
| H. W. Allen, H. D. Rush and O. B. Taylor have been elected 
| Vice-Presidents; Edward Carroll, Treasurer, and David 
: Kellar, Sccretary. 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mount Joy & Lancaster.—The 
following directors were elected last week ; Edmund Smith, 
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George B. Roberts, Wistar Morris, N. Parker Shortridge. | 
James Young, Lewis Elkin, A. J. Cassatt, John P. Green and 
Jobn P. Wetherill. 


Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West.—P. M. Buckingham 
bas been made Cashier and Paymaster. | 


Lake Erie & Western.—W. A. Wildback has been appoint- 
ed As:istant Auditor, vice A. J. Castater, resigned. 


_ Memphis & Little Rock.—The company has beer reorgan- 
ized with the following directors and officers : Randolph 
Fink, President; J. W. Goodwin, Secretary and Treasurer; 
directors, G. B. Rose and Randolph Fink, of Little Rock; J. 
W. Wynne, of Forest City, and S. Borg and H. P. Talmage, 
of New York. 

Oakland, Alameda & Laundry Farm.—The directors 
of this California company are: J. H. Woodard, T. J. 
Moffit, H. T. Smith, E. G. Matthews and J. H. Costigan. 
Officers: J. H. Woodard President; H. T. Smith, Treasurer, 
and J. H. Costigan, Secretary. 


Quincey & Rock Island.—The incorporators and first board 
of directors of this Illinois company are Charles A. McLaughb- 
lin, of Galesburg; Samuel S. Gray and Charles R. Arnold, 
of Hamilten; Charles H. Dreere, of Moline; Morris Rosen- 
feld, of Rock Island; George W. Kretzinger. of Chicago; 
James M. Bishop, of Quincy; James T. Crawford and 
Wil'iam Hill, of Warsaw, II. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis d&} Manitoba.—James B. King, for 
some time Chief Clerk to General Superintendent Egan, has 
been app inted Superintendent of Telegraph wiih head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn. 





St. Paul & Minneapolis Rapid Transit.—The incorpora- 
tors are: P. R. L. Hardenbergh, Charles W. Hackett, Vil. | 
iam Lindeke, James P. Moore and Gustav Willus, of St. Paul, | 
and Charles 8. Chute, Samuel C. Gale, William W. Hun- | 
tington and Anthony Kelly, of Minneapolis, Minn. | 

Sebasticook & Moosehead Lake.—¥. E. McIntosh has been 
appointed Superintendent of this Maine road. 


Vincennes, Oakland City & Owensboro.—J. C. Rudd, of 


Owensboro, Ky., has been elected President of this newly or- | 
ganized company. C. W. Branford is Secretary. | running trains to the latter city | 
| g s . 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. | and Milton Junction to Libertyville, Wis. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Atthe meeting of 
stockholders in Topeka, Kan., this week the increase of capital 
stock to $75,000,000, as proposed by the directors, was 
ratified. 

Baltimore & Ohio.—A syndicate of London and New | 
York bankers have agreed to furnish money for the purpose 
of paying off the entire floating debt of this company, and | 
placing 1t on a sound financial basis. The syndicate is made 
up of J. S. Morgan & Co., Baring Bros. & Co., and Brown, 
Shipley & Co., of London, and their allied houses on this : ide, 
these beiug Drexel, Morgan & Co , Brown Bros. & Co., and | 
Kiddcr, Peabody & Co, The contract with tbe railroad | 
8 mpany provides for the negotiation of $5,000,000 Balti- | 
more & Ohio consolidated 5 per cent. tonds and $5,000,000 | 
Baltimore & Ohio preferred stock. The management of the | 
road is to be placed in competent bands that shall be satisfac- 
ctory to the syndicate. The contiact al osays that satisfac- | 
tory contracts shall be made by the railroad company and 
other roads for New York business, so that the oe ee | 
& Ohio can work in entire harmony with the other trunk | 
lines, and that no expensive competing lines north and east of 
Philadelphia shall be buiit. Vice-President Spencer is author- | 
ity for the statement that this road will not pass to the cor- | 
trol or be subordivated to the Pennsylvania or the Philadel- | 
phia & Reading, but will continue to be operated as an | 
independent line. He says that the inonetary arrangement, 
which has been negotiated through London and New York 
bankers, was intended to meet the wants of the road, and the | 
money will be used as needed. He further states that there | 
are now no negotiations in progress for the sale of the tele- | 
grapb or sleeping car systems. Robert Garrett is still Presi- | 
dent of the company, and there 1s no indication that the | 
syndicate will demand his 1 etirement. | 

Jobn K. Gowan, counsel for this company, says: ‘‘ The 
statement that the Baltimore & Ohio Express bas been sold 
to the United States Express Company is not correct. There | 
has been simply a contract entered into between the two com- | 
panies by which the United States Express is to run the 

altimore & Ohio for thirty years, for which tbe former is to | 
pay the latter company a certain percentage of the earnings.” | 


Birmingham & Mobile.—Tracklaying bas begun on 
this road near Marion Junction, Ala. It is now progressing 
towards Point Jackson. 


Birmingham & Sorthwestern. — This company, 
which was organized recently with T. M. R. Talcott as Presi- 
dent, has $500,000 subscribed to its enterprise, and a survey 
for final location has been ordered. The road will be a! 
branch of the Mobile & Ohio from Corinth to Birmingham, 
Ala. Grading will commence at an early date, and the road 
is to be completed within 12 months. 


Bloomsburgh & Sullivan.—Track is laid to near 
Benton, Pa., 19 miles. The contract is let for 8 miles fur- 
ther to Central. 

Boston & Maine.—The discussion of the Hazen and | 
Atherton bills was resumed in the New Hampshire Legisla- | 
ture this week. 


| 
Brooklyn & Brighton Beach.—This company has | 
filed articles of incorporation in New York, with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000, It is a reorganization of the Brooklyn, 
Flatbush & Coney Island. | 
Buffalo, New York & Philade)phia.—The sale of the | 
New York property of this company will be made in Buffalo | 
on Sept. 10. The sale of the remainder of the property will | 
take place in Pittsburgh, Pa.. on Sept. 15. 
Cairo & Northwestern.—Articles of incorporation 
filed in Illinois. Principal office, Cairo, Ill, Capital stock, 
$1,000,000. The proposed road wiil extend from Cairo to | 
East Cape Girardeau. } 


California Central.—Ground has been broken on the | 
branch of this road from Oceanside to Escondido, Cal. The | 
branch will be 20 miles long. 


Calumet River.—The grading of this road is being | 
pushed rapidly, and will soon be completed. The road is a 
branch of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, running 
from Cummings southeast to Hegewisch, II]., where it con- 
nects with the South Chicago & Southerp. A new bridge is 
being constructed across the Indian Ridge slip, and there is 
a trestle of 500 ft. yet to be built. 


Canadian Pacific.—This company’s branch line to 
Wingham, Ont., has been completed and opened for traffic. 


Canastota, Morrisville & Southern.—This company 
has been organized in Morrisville, N, Y. Work will begin 
on the road this fall, 








| mortgage in Ohio to secure the issue of $1,500,000 of bonds. 


| Engineer. 


Central, of Georgia.—The surveyors of this company | that the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City, the ‘‘ Diagonal,” is 
have reached Gadsden, Ala., and will soon proceed to De-| behind this enterprise. 
| 


catur. 
_ Central I-wa —This roa‘ is to be scid on Sept. 13, and, | 
it is said, will be bid in by the Minnesota & Northwestern. | 
The Central Iowa comprises 525 miles of road, extending | 
from Lyle, Minn., to Peoria, Ill. | 


Kansas City, Wyandotte & Nuorthwestern.—The 
ading on this road has been completed to Valley Falls, 
an.,and tracklaying east of that place is progressing rapidly. 
Trains will be rnnning by Sept. 15. 


Leavenworth & Denver Short Line.—At a meeting 


Central of New Jersey.—This company’s new consoli- | of business men in Leavenworth, Kan., last week, a large 


is ready for execution. It isdeclared that enough of the! 
holders of all the mortgages of the company paying a higher | 
rate of interest have assented to make the plans of reorgani- | 
zation a success. | 


| dated mortgage for $50,000,000, bearing 5 per cent. interest, | amount of money was subscribed to this enterprise. Those 


interested in the undertaking are taking active measures to 
carry the plan to completion. 


Lehigh Valley.—The company has about completed 


| arrangements for the new route from the main line at New 


Central Vermont.—The contract between this company | 
and the town of Williamstown, Vt., for the building of a | 
road from Barre to Williamstown, was signed this week. | 
The town will pay the road $30,090 in bonds at 414 per cent. | 
interest. Work on the road, which will be 6 miles long, is | 
to be begun at once. Its completion will result in the open- | 
ing up of valuable granite quarries in Williamstown. 


Chicago & Arkansas Construction Co.—Incor- 
porated in Illinois to build railroads. Capital stock, 
$500,000. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—Work has commenced 
on the extension which will connect the Indiana coal road | 
with the main line. The road being built will extend from 
Goodland, on the Indiana Coal road, to Momence, IJ., on the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. | 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The officers of | 


trainmen preparatory to adoptivg the uniform code of rules. 
A sensational newspaper account reported that large num- 
bers of men were found color-blind., unable to read and write | 
and otherwise unfit for their places ; but authoritative | 
accounts refute these statements. The men as a whole, it is | 
said, passed a very creditable examination. The few who} 
were found to be incapacitated were given other employment. 

Tke southwestern line of this road is completed to a con- 
nection with the St. Joseph & St. Louis at Lawson, 48 miles 
east from St. Joseph, Mo., and the company is about to begin | 
This company will build an extension from Geneva Lake | 

A new elevator, said to be the largest in the world, having 
a capacity of 2,000,000 bushels, is being built by Armour & 
Cc., at Chicago, close to the tracks of this road. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska.—The lease by which 
this company will run trains over the Union Pacific tracks 
from Topeka {to Kansas City Shas gone into effect. It is 
for 99 years. The first train by the new play will probably 
be put on about Oct. 1. | 


Chicago & Northwestern.—Langdon & Co., of St. | 
Paul. Minn., have received the contract to build 44 miles of 
road in Michigan from Metropolitan to Republic. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—Tbe company is | 
straightening and improving its track between Trenton and 
Cameron. Mo. At Gallatin, Mo.. a 70 ft. grade has been 
reduced to one of Jess than 21 ft. 

The Texas extension has been completed to Caldwell, Kan. 
It parallels the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe from Welting- 
ton to Caldwell. j 


Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City.—Attorney-Gen- 
eral Blake, of Iowa, will be called upon to prosecute this com- 
pany and the Illinois Central for colpolux to comply with the 
order of the Iowa Railway Commission in regard to switch- 
ing rates and the use of side tracks. It is claimed tat both 


| companies have subjected themselves toa fine of $5,000 for | 


violation of the inter-state Commerce law. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—The restraining | 
injunction sougbt by George H. Bland against Henry 3S. Ives | 
& Co. and the stockholders of this company, to set aside the | 
issue of $12,000,000 prescribed stock of the road, has been 
dissolved by Judge Lacombe in New York. 

The assignee of Henry S. Ives & Co. has filed bis schedules 
of the assets and habilities of the firm in the Court of Com-| 
mon Pleas in New York. They show that the total amount | 


lof hatilities is $17,666,175, of which $9,580,110 is un- | 


secured: $5,402,244 is ‘liabilities secured on loan accounts, | 
$1.673,820.90 is secured creditors’ bills payable, and $1,010,- | 
000 is stocks loaned. The total nominal assets are $25,664,- 

268, and the total actual assets only $11,122,016. 


Cleveland & Canton.—Tbe directers at a recent meet- 
ing voted to authorize the expenditure of the $400,000 re- 
cently subscribed by a syndicate of stockholders to improve 
the property, preparatory to widening the gauge. 

Colorado Midland.—The company will begin rutining 
trains this week between Colorado Springs and Leadville, a 
distance of 134 miles. 


Columbus & Maysville.—The company has filed a 





Cortez & Dolores Valley —Preliminary surveys have | 
been made on this Jine which is projected to run from Cortez | 


to Rico, Col., atout 50 miles. M. J. Mack, Cortez, is Chief | 


Denver, Utah & Pacific.—This road is reported sold to |. 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. It extends from Denver 
to Lyons, Col., 44 miles. 


Duluth & Tron Range.—Surveys are being made for 
a 30-mile extension of this road, recently purchased by the 
Porter syndicate. Work will soon begin. 


Duluth Terminal.—The directors bave authorized sub- 
scriptions for 1,000 shares of treasury stock, the 16 incor- 
porators being the first entitled to subscribe for 50 shares 
each, the remaining 200 shares to be taken by outsiders. 


* Fort Worth & Rio Grande.—This road is completed 
from Fort Worth to Granbury, Tex. 


Georgia Midland .—The road was completed into Mc- 
Donough, Ga., last week. ; 


Gulf & Chicago.—A road by this name is being located. 
It begins at the Tennessee River. goes to Tuskaloosa, thence 
to Greensboro, Faunsdale and Mobile, Ala. 


INinois Central.—This company and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul will appeal to the courts for relief from 
the decision recently given by the Iowa Railroad Commis- 
sion compelling these companies to switch cars for other 
roads at certain defived rates. 


Kanawha & Ohio.—The connection of this road at 
Charleston, W. Va., with the Chesapeake & Ohio was com- 
pleted last week. 


Kansas City & Sabine Pass.—Of_this pro road 
from Kansas City to Sabine Pass, on the Gulf of Mexico, it is 
reported that 70 miles have already been located south of 
Kansas City, and shat another corps of engineers was sent 
out last week by Chief Engineer John W. Nier, It is rumored 





Brooklyn, N. J., to the Jersey Central road at Roselle. The 
new line will ke about 10 miles long, and when it is completed 
both the freight and passenger traffic cf the Lebigh Valley 
will, it is said, be run over the Central from Roselle to Jersey 
City. 

It is reported that the company is surveying a road 
tbrough Bucks County, Pa., via Doylestown. 


Louisville, Evansville & St. Lonis.—The stockholders 
and second mortgage bondholders of this company have 
agreed to guarantee the bonds of the Huntingburg, Tell Cit 
& Cannelton branch, and have ratified the contract made 
with Horace Scott & Co. This insures an early completion of 
this road. 


Louisville & Nashville.—The brakemen on the South 
and North division of this road struck this week. The com- 
pany managed to run ail its trains, and the strike was con- 


; | aden i 
| the company have made a thorough examination of all their | Sidered a failure. 


Louisville. New Albany & Chicago.—The company 
has contracted for the delivery from th? quarries on its 
line of over 10,000 cars of stone for the Cairo bridge and 
other important woi ks, 


Maine Central.—the travel over this road to Bar Har- 
bor. Me.. shows an incrcase of 27 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding date last year. Nearly 7,000 more passengers have 
been carried th's year than last. The Bar Harbor trains run 
137 miles without stopping, three track tanks bemg used. 


Manhattan.—Corporation Counsel O’Brien has given 
opinions on the following points unfavorable to the railroad 
company, advice upon which was asked for by Mayor 
Hewitt: 

First. The power of the company to occupy the intersec- 
tions of certain streets for station purposes. 

Second. The right to construct a third track along the 
whole or any portion of the several lines of travel. 

Third. The power to use any portion of the stations 


| erected Ly the company for the sale of newspapers, maga- 


zines, books, staticnery and cigars. 


Maniwa Lake.—James A. McElroy, of Kansas City, 
Mo., and Frank C. Reed, of Little Rock, Ark . have bought 


| this road, which runs from Omaha to Maniwa Lake, Neb., 10 
| miles. It isa standard gauge road. 


Memphis & Tittle Rock.—This rvad was resold last 
week under a decree in favor of the state of Arkansas for 
2,800,000. R. K. Dow of New York was the purchaser. 


Milwaukee & Northern. — The contractors are 
about to begin work on the northern extension of this road 


| from Republic to Champion, Mich. 


Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic.—Track 
is laid 30 miles out from Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Minnesota Transfer Co,—The company is now mak- 
ing extensive improvements at St. Antnony Park near St. 
Paul, Minn. The ties and rails for 10 miles of track are 
already on the ground, and this new track, in addition to the 
20 miles already possessed by the transfer company, will 
give abuncant treight facilities. 


Missouri Pacific.—The citizens of Taylor, Tex., have 


| donated 31 acres of land to this company for shops, and 


work will begin on the buildings at once. 


Mt. Sterting Coal Road.—This road was sold by auc- 
tion in Covington, Ky., this week to J. E. Gates, of New 
York, tor $20,000. The road connects the coal regions near 
Mount Sterling, Ky., with that city, and is 20 miles long. 


Natchez, Jackson & Columbus.—The gauge of this 
road will be changed tostandard this month. The line is from 
Natchez to Jackson, Miss., 100 miles. 


Newcastle Northern —When this road was sold some 
months ago it brought $30,000, and this money was turned 
into court. Several attorneys now present claims which are 
likely to consume the full amount. If anything remains efter 
the lawyers are satisfied it may go to W. W. Reed, of Erie, 
his claim heing for purchase money, or to the heirs and as- 
signees of Thomas P, Simpson, the constructor of the road. 


New Roads.—It is understood that a survey will soon be 
made by a St. Louis syndicate for a new road from Los 
Angeles to San Jaciuto, Cal., and from there southward 
through the San Jose Valley and Santa Isabel to Balena. 
From the latter place it will go to San Diego. From Los 
Angeles to San Jacinto by the proposed route will be about 
150 miles. 

Pensacola, Fla.. is to have a railroadacross the Bay of 
Chico, for the handling of lumber and other heavy freight. 

A company is being organized to build a road from San 
Diego to Julian, Cal., a distance of 55 miles. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—The company 
has just completed a new per in New York at West Thirty- 
first street at a cost of $95,000. 


Old Colony.—This eomaena’: putt shop at South Boston 
was destroyed by fire last weck. oss, $10,000. 


Omaha, Alameda & Laundry Farm.—lIncorporated 
in California to build a road from Laundry Farm, Alameda 
County, Ca!., to Alameda, with several branches. 


Pacific.—Leland Stanford has begun giving evidence in 
his own behalf in the form of a deposition before an attorney 
as to the management of the Central Pacific road. The 
depositicn is to be forwarded to the Congressional Investi- 
gating Commission. 


Pennsylvania.—It isstated that the company will at 
once build a large summer hotel on the land which was re- 


cently purcbased on Valley Hill, southwest of Frazer Station, 


Chester County, Pa. 


Pennsylvania, Slatington & New Ergiand.—A 
petition has been entered in behalf of W. W. Gibbs, the pur: 


chaser of this road at the recent foreclosure sale, asking an 


injunction to prevent the bringing of a suit against him by the 
Metropolitan Trust Co., of New York, on some of the bonds 


of the company now held by the Trust Co, The Court held 
that the petition must be dismisscd, but that as reorganiza- 
tion was required, a suit on bonds of the old company would 
be fruitless, the property having beer bought subject to no 
liens, excepting those specified in the foreclosure decree, 
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Philadelphia & Reading.—The reconstruction trustees | 
have authorized the payment of overdue interest on the im- 
provement and consolidated mortgages amounting to $1 


00,000. : 

The contract for grading the extension of this road from 
Glassboro to Mullica Hill, Pa., has been awarded to Frank 
Thomas, of Shippensburg, Pa. 

The management cites as an instance of the improvement 
that has taken place in business this year that the profit of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co, for the year 
to date is $4,200,000, against a loss at the same time last 
year of $1,430, 4 


Pittsburgh & Western.—The first meeting of the re-| 
organized board of directors was held at Pittsburgh, Pa., this 
week. A large amouut of business was transacted incident 
to the road coming out of the hands of the Receivers. 


Pomona, Elsinore & San Jacinto.—This California 
company has agreed to build a road at once from Perris to 
San Jacinto if a subsidy of $45,000 is assured. 


Powell's Valley.—The line has been surveyed from 
K ille, Tenn., to Cumberland Gap, 65 miles. Contracts 
will be let Sept. 15. Workis to be finished in August of 
next year. There will be two iron bridges on the line and 
one 4,000 ft. tunnel. J. W. Wilson is Chief Engineer. 


Quincy & Rock Island.—Articles of incorporation 
filed in Illinois. 1t is proposed to build a road from Quincy 
northerly through the counties of Adams, Hancock, Hender- 
son, Mercer and Rock Island, to a point at or near Rock 
Island. Capital stock of company, $2,000,000. 


Red River Valley.—It is stated that Premier Norquay 
has succeeded in raising a lean of $1,000,000 on Manitoba 
bonds, which will! be applied to the completion of this road. 


Rome & Decatur.—Judge Rufus Dorsey, of Atlanta, 
Ga., has been appointed Receiver of this road on petition of 
Daniel Callahan, contractor, who is owed money by the com- 
pany. 

Thirty-one miles of the road are completed, and only three 
miles of grading remain to be done. 


st. Johns, Lake Weir & Gulf.—The line has been 
surveyed from Jacksonville to Auclote, Fla., via Palatka, 
Lake Weir, Oxford, Argo and Hudson, about 200 miles. It 
is expected that contracts will be let this fall. E. C. Hood, 
Lake Weir, is President. 


St. Louis, Arkansas & Southern.—the surveying 
corps has reached Chester, II. 


St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—Hurley & Malone, 
contractors on the Corsicana and Hillsboro extension of this | 
road, are now at work grading inside the corporate limits of 
Hillsboro, and will soon have the grade completed to the 
denot at that place. 

The extension of this road from Corsicana to Hillsboro, 
Tex., will be completed by Oct. 5. Twenty miles of the 
road in Navarro County is already graded. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—The proposed extension 
from Paris to Roberts is located and grading will probably 
begin in 30 cays. When this link is completed this company 
and the Houston & Texas Central together will run through 
trains from St. Louis to Fort Worth. 


St. Paul & Minneapolis Rapid Transit.—Incorpo- 
rated in Minnesota to build a road connecting St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. Capital stock, $2,000,000. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—The company 
will locat> shops at St. Cloud, Minn. 











Southern Pacific.—A branch line to skirt the foothills | Allegh. Val... ... 


of thé Sierra Nevada Mountains extending southerly from a/| 
iut on the main line from Milton, in Calaveras County, or 
akdaie. in Stanislau County. Cal., isnow contemplated. The | 
lime would run southerly, parallel to the present main line for | 
ab*ut 45 miles, rejoining the Southern Pacific near Tulare. 
The company will build a branch from Truckee to Tahoe | 
City, Cal. 
The branch on the Northern Division from Mayfield, Cal., ! 
to Stanford University will probably be extended through | 
the Santa Clara Valley to Los Gatos, where connection will | 
be made with the South Pacific Coast road, which was 
recently bought by the Southern Pacific. 


Spritgfield & Southern.—A meeting was held in| 
Hillsboro, Tll., last week in the interest of this proposed road. | 
Committees appointed to obtain right of way reported rapid | 
progress, the people along the line being anxious to secure the 
road. It will run from Springfield, lil., and will probably 
terminate at Murphysboro. 


Toledo, Peoria & Western.—Nineteen suits, aggre- 
gating $127,000, have been begun against this company on 
account of the Chatsworth disaster. 


Tuskaloosa Northern —Ground was broken on this 
road at Tuskaloosa, Ala., last week, and Contractor Squiers 
has 200 hands at work. 


Vincennes, Oakland City & Owensboro.—This 
company has been orgnnized in Indiana. The capital stock 
is $ 500,000. 

Wisconsin Central.—Twelve surveyors are now at work 


on the proposed extension of this road from Rib Lake to 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


Zanesville & Ohio.—A large force is at work on this 
road between Marietta, O., and Howell. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS 


East-bound Shipments. 


The shipment of flour, grain and provisions from Chicago 
eastward to seaboard’ points amounted last week to 25,975 
tons, against 23,542 tons for the week previous. The percent- 
ages carried by the various roads were as follows: Chicago 
& Grand Trunk, 8.2; Michigan Central, 25.1; Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, 13.8; Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago, 23.4: Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgb, 11.7: Baltimore 
& Ohio, 10.9; New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 5.7: Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, 1.2. 


Cotton. 


The cotton movement for the week ending Sept. 2 is reported 
as below, in bales : 











Interior markets : 1887. L886. fnc.orDec.  P.’¢. 
‘ipts 25,637 21.940 IL. 3,697 16.9 
25.109 24.987 z, 863 3.5 
23,793 45,299 D. 21,506 47.4 
39,309 24,2¢ . 107 6 
32.234 22,45 I. 9.805 
.. 86,395 173,128 D. 86,728 50.1 


The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania road for the week 
ending Aug. 27 was: 


Coal. Coke. Total. 
line of road..... ........... 184583 86.163 270,746 
dd SS, eee 6,712,649 2,16*,682 
To Ang. 27, 1886.......... .. 5,426,070 2,236,060 





” | as follows: 


| 1887. 1886. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
; Anthracite...... .... 591,135 561,181 I. 30,254 5.3 
| Bituminous...... .... 263,986 264,703 D. 717 .2 


} 1887 1886. Inc. orDece. P.c. 
| Allegheny Valley. 165.436 161,084 I. 4,352 2.7 
 —eaae aes 59.081 42,136 I. 6945 13.3 
| Canadian Pac. ... 1,057,298 998,348 I. 58.950 58 
‘i: aes 391,186 458,222 D. 67,036 144 
Gr.. Rap. & Ind .. 272.249 238,799 I. 34.460 14.0 
_. aR 100,427 95,361 L. 5,066 5.3 
Louis & Nash..... 1,326,663 1,257,207 I. 69,456 5.5 
Net.... ptaes 542,206 550,182 D. 7,876 1.4 
Mem. & Charles. 127,897 95,463 I, 32,434 33.9 
| rae 54,973 20590 I. 34,383 166.8 
Mexican Cen. ... 373,464 276,538 I. 96.926 35. 
ee 148,345 72,062 I. 76,283 105.7 
N.Y., L. E. & W. 2,131,200 1,985,367 I. 145,833 rf 
Net... 631,854 606,865 I. 24989 4.1 
N. Y.& New E 337,257 345,502 D. 8,245 23 
et 1 ey 89,231 20,373 D. 31,142 25.8 
Norfolk & West. 334,764 256,280 I. 78,484 30.6 
Rah ied. ehnne 124,697 93.114 L 31,583 33.9 
Oregon Imp. Co. 379,377 301,606 I. 77.771 2.7 
Msantctetccues 120,562 120,062 I. 500 4 
Phila. & Erie..... 386,976 323,497 I. 63,479 19.6 
MR aig iin 445% 177 122 112,3 a 64,753 07.6 
Phila. & Read ... 1,824,657 1,832,679 D. 8,018 4 
Mbiconcsae vess 935,483 861,153 L. 74,330 86 
P.&R.C.&1.Co. 1,778,439 1,295,170 I. 483,269 37.3 
ae 137.767 Def. 234,932 I. 372,699. .... 
ShenandoahVal.. 71,690 66,129 I. 5,561 8.4 
paaeusae ewes 11,4596 14,234 D. 2.638 18.6 
Union Pacific..... 2,478.372 2.393.478 I. 85,894 3.6 
PRE chon ee uate 1,167,680 1,042,823 I. 124,857 11.9 
Total (gross). ... 13,046,739 11,827,143 I. 1,219,596 10.3 
Total (net) .. 4,692,310 3,984,614 I. 707696 .... 
D. $108;692 .. 
MR cn ene sicctntae: Soka Weeds iseeelhe. aa ee, ree 
Month of June: 
Col. & H.Vy... .. 192,327 
| ea 66 622 
Mion. & St. L.... 114,963 I. 
eae 47,213 | & 
South Pace: 
Nv. Div. (Cal.).. 164,585 a; 
| eae 84,79. 2, 
So. Div. (Cal.)... 295,084 D. 
| Rey 67,605 D. 
Ariz. Div.. .... 130,383 1. 
Net.. . 63,505 z. 
New Mex. Div 62,399 I. 
Bcc cusses 28,146 z. 


| Central Vermont 1¥.525, and the roads beyond 15.975. 


| 


| 


| at Boston and $2 at St. Albans. 


2.3 | BR grata 
43-7 because it involv 


} 


8,881,331 | Cr=ase 0: 
7,662,130 | the Commission of the law as applied to roads situated as the 





Coal. 
The coal movement for the week ending Sept. 3 is reported 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
follows: 
Month of July: 














Six months— Jan. 1 to June 30: 





Chi & Atlantic.... 3,964,931 3,522,328 I. 442,603 12.5 
_.. ea 1,657,179 1,420,361 I. 236,818 16.6 
Ce £5. Fal .... Tele ctwase Pe RS sta 
ee ee ae ee “5% 
Mian. & N. W. 512,672 178,381 I. 334,291 187.3 
[| ae 140,603 61,582 I. 79,021 128.2 
Southern Pac.: 
No. Div. (Cal.).. 796,257 622,560 I. 173,697 27.8 
Net AE 341.921 266.458 1. 75.463 28.3 
So. Div. (Cal ).. 1.940.581 1,678,007 I. 262574 15.6 
ae 2 633,968 584 366 I. 49,602 8.4 
Arizona Div. 835.701 779,937 I. 55,764 7.1 
1)” Aa 365,510 371.491 D. 5,981 16 
New Mex. Div. 62,399 54,097 I. 8,302 153 
WUE wicaw cdees 28,146 25,361 I. 2,785 10.9 
Seven months—Jan. 1 to July 31. 
1,109,867 997,602 I. 112,265 11.2 
BOGE nua acax inves 399,405 346,984 1. 52,421 14.1 
Canadian Pac.... 5,786.1 91 5,158,690 I. 627,401 12.1 
Net avea_scoe) See 1,751,837 D. 419,314 23.9 
Grand Rap. & I.. 1,602,023 1,320,009 I. 282,014 213 
| pete ae 518.771 407,103 1. 111,668 27.4 
Louisv. & Nash.. 8,746,838 7.587.740 I. 1.159.098 15.2 
ae .. 93,273,044 2,832,669 I. 440.375 15.5 
Mem. & Charles.. 885,038 690,469 I. 194,569 28.1 
ae aes 163,803 156,339 D 2,546 1.6 
Mexican Cen...... 2,692, 157 2,119,804 I. 572,353 27.0 
REE ee 1,196,959 658,852 I. 538.107 81.6 
N. Y.,L. E. & W. 13,577,505 12,442,416 I, 1,135,089 9.1 
MG icine acces Qe 3,409,285 I. 473,915 13.9 
B.Y.@N.E ..... 2,297,155 2,136,330 I. 160,825 7.5 
ieee 78.266 702,370 D. 24.104 3.4 
Norfolk & West.. 2,214,548 1,705,669 I. 508,879 298 
Moo ace) eee 854,377 659,210 LI. 195,167 29.9 
Ore. Imp. Co...... 2,183,779 1,541,127 I. 642,652 41.6 
BG et coels ance 550,086 339,361 L 210,725 62.0 
Phila. & Erie..... 2,251,377 1,991,207 1. 260170 13.0 
2 eee 943,233 822,063 LI. 121,170 14.7 
Phila. & Reading. 11,979.145 10.559,020 I. 1,420,135 13.8 
er 6,122,463 4,141,089 I. 1.981.274 47.8 
P.& RC. &1.Co. 9.424.485 7.728.239 I. 1,696,246 219 
eae ’ 422.909 Def. 1,456.713 I. 1,779,622... 
Shenandoah Val.. 460 213 367.743 1. 92,470 25.1 
Ras. gad wass 5.589 30,112 I. 35,477 117.8 
Union Pacific. ... 15,501,264 13,724,535 I 1.776.729 129 
pe se AS 5,850,652 4,596,658 I. 1,253,994 27.1 
Total (gross) ...$80,711.495 70,070,400 I. $10,640,095 15.1 
‘Total (net).. 26,245,280 19,497,229 I. 6,748,051 
D. 445,964 
RRR... sos cnneen! abe60 Scheseiahkewase 6,302,087 32.3 


Early reports of monthly earnings are usually estimated in 
part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 


The Inter-state Commission. 
The complaints against the Central Vermont and its fast 
freight line, the National Dispatch, were heard at Rutland, 
Vt., Sept. 1 and 2. John Porteous, General Manager of the 
National Dispatch, testified concerning the methods of doing 
the through business, and of conducting the affairs of the 
National Car Company. He also gave the proportions re- 
ceived by the different roads on business between Detroit 
and Boston, the Grand Trunk taking 64.5 per cent., the 


General Superintendent Mellen, of the Boston & Lowell, 
testified that he had not issued a circular promising to take 
freight from Boston to Chicago in 444 days. His road had 
been dissatisfied with its share of through rates, and after the 
passage of the Inter-state law, notified the Central Vermont 
that it should follow Section 4 strictly. The Auditor of the 
Central Vermont testified that only one fourth of its earnings 
eame from local business. President Smith of the Central 
Vermont testified that he did not know the amount of capital 
stock of the National Car Company, though he is a stock- 
holder and receives 4 per cent. dividends. Therate on butter 
from St. Albans to Boston is 55 cents a bundred, or $110a 
car of 10 tons, after deducting $3 a car for terminal charge 
Mr. Smith believed more 
money was made on butter brought through from the West, 
ed no terminal expense on his road. Arthur 
Mills, General Traffic Manager of the Boston & Albany, testi- 
fied that 70 per cent. of his freight, local and through, was 
east-bound. He said that the object of his road in bringing 
the complaint was not to break down the defendant roads, 
nor to get a reduction of their local rates, nor to get an in- 








defendant roads are in respect to west-bonnd traffic. Senator 
Edmunds and other eminent counsel were present on one side 
or the other, but did not make elaborate arguments. The 
testimony was taken by the Board and a decision will not be 
rendered for some time. It is rumored that the Central Ver- 
mont will reduce its local rates without waiting for a deci- 
sion. 

In replying to the Pittsburgh Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, which entered a protest against the granting of the peti- 
tion for a change in the trunk line classification, Judge 
Cooley says that the disposition shown in this and other 
cases to state bare facts and opinions without giving reasons 
for opinions, or statistics in support of statements, is unfair 
to the Commission. The Board cannot undertake tu hunt up 
arguments for one side or tbe other, and if one side is pre 
sented by strong arguments urged by earnest pleaders the 
other side must not complain if, in the absence of similar pro- 
visions. in,its,fayer, it loses its case. Judge Cooley adds, 
‘The Court-needs the aid of the parties, and it will get but 
imperfect .yiews of the case without it. You may think the 
fallenade willypresent all that can be said, but this is a very 
unsafe reliance; they may think it for their interest, before 
the cases.are eoncluded, to? yield to the petitioners’ claims. 
Railroads make frequent changes in their classification, and 
for nught we know they may be perfectly willing to make 
the one not demanded.” 

It is said that the cases to be brought before the Commis- 
sidn at St. Paul, Sept. 13, will involve the same questions as 
those in the New York and Pittsburgh petitions, 

The Seaboard & Roanoke, for itself and its associate 
corporations of the Seaboard Air Line, has filed a response 
to the complaint of the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk. 
Respondents deny that they have practiced discrimination 
or refused any reasonable facilities for the interchange of 
traffic and charge in returna variety of shortcomings past 
and present against the complainant. They claim that the 
petition of complaimants should be dismissed on the ground that 
‘*an arrangement for the conduct of all through business has 
already been projected and agreed to” between the roads, 

Illinois Freight Rates. 

At the hearing before the Board of Railroad and Warehouze 
Commissioners in Springfield Sept. 1, the matter of reducing 
the state freightrates to near the inter-state rates now in 
force was discussed at length, but no decision was reached. 
After adjournment the railroad representatives and the ship- 
pers present held a meeting and agreed upon the following 
report to the Board : After a full discussion of the matters 
pending before the Commission, at the request of all the rep- 
resentatives of the railroads, the representatives of the ship- 
pers concurring therein, it was resolved that the Commission- 
ers be asked to postpone the further consideration of the 
complaint for 30 days, that if at the end of that time the 
railroads shall put in force rates which shall have removed 
the cause of complaint, the complaint shall, with the consent 
of the Commission, be dismissed ; otherwise, it shall be sub- 
mitted for further hearing, and such action as to the Commis- 
sion shall seem lawful and just. 

A committee of railroad men was appointed to m eet and 
confer with a committee of the shippers and canvass the mat- 
ter. The Board met again in the afternoon to discuss the rates 
on coal adopted by it on July 20, fixing the maximum prices 
at 40 cents for a distance of tem miles and over six, and 50 
cents for a distance of 20 miles and under 15. The roads 
contend that if the rate for a ten-mile haul is fixed at 40 
cents, they will have to charge the same along the whole of 
their line, which will bankrupt them. The matter was talsen 
under advisement by the Commission. 

Chicago-Kansas City Passenger Rates. 
A Chicago dispatch of Sept. 5 savs: The Wabash to-day 
reduced its passenger rate between Kansas City and Chicago 
to $6, a cut of $6.50 from the regular rate. No hint of its 
intention was given its competitors, and the move wasa 
surprise. ‘The Burlington road tried to induce the Wabash 
officers to reconsider their action, but the latter refused to 
recede from their position, and insisted upon keeping the 
reduced rates in effect until their competitors were prepared 
to stick firmly to agreements which, it is cla‘med, they have 
violated. The Burlington subsequently decided to meet the 
reduced rates made by the Wabash. The Wabash gives 
as its excuse for the cut that the Alton has been 
issuing harvest excursion tickets indiscriminately, and 
that large blocks of those tickets had found their way 
into the hands of scalpers, who were selling much below the 
regular rates. The Wabash, it is understood, brought the 
matter to the attention of the managers ef the Chicago & 
Alton. The latter claimed that the tickets found in the 
scalpers’ hands were issued by a mistake of the stock clerk, 
who was misled by a,mistake made by the printers of those 
tickets. The Wabash refused to accept the explanation and 
would only recognize the fact that such tickets had be.n 
issued and were being sold by scalpers at cut rates. 
Vicksburg Freight Rates. 
A Vicksburg (Miss.) dispatch says that the Vicksburg & 
Meridian has agreed to reduce freight raies from Vicksburg 
to interior points a3 asked for by Vicksburg merchants in a 
petition to the state railroad commission, recently noted in 
these columns. 
Local and Through Rates from St. Paul. 
A Chicago paper has the following item: As an evidence 
of the kindly feeling entertained by the St. Paul merchants 
toward the Minnesota & Northwestern, which forced rates 
down 25 per cent. a month ago, it is claimed for that road 
that it carried fully 50 per cent. of the merchandise hauled 
last month between Chicago and the twin cities. But the 
new road does not stand im so favorable a light among Chi- 
cago business men. On account of its low rates from St. 
Paul to Iowa points on the Illinois Central, the rates from 
St. Paul to those points are as low as from Cbirago, and St. 
Paul merchants, by getting their Eastern supplies via the 
lake route to Duluth, are able to deliver goods in that direction 
as cheaply as they can be brought from Chicago. The Bur- 
lington & Northern, on the other hand, maintains its lead as 
carrier of flour from Minneapolis. Last month it carried 
about 40 per cent. of the total flour shipments, against 42 
per cent. in July. 
August Live Stock Traffic at Chicago. 
The receipts and shipments of live stock at Chicago for the 
month ending Aug. 31, 1887, were as follows : 


Cattle. Calves. 


Hogs. 
Received....... ... ....-- 230,725 8,118 304,902 
Shipped. ........ 80,701 9x4 113,797 
Sheep. Horses. Total cars. 
Received .... ............ 119,830 4.939 17,937 
Shipped............ F 40,140 4.266 6,098 


The receipts of cattle the same month last year were 
54,000 head less, and shipments 16,000 more. The hogs re- 
ceived were nearly 79,000 more. There was an increase of 
26,400 sbeep received and of 31,000 shipped. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy brought to Chicago 30 
per. cent. of the cars: the Chicago & Alton, 18 per cent.; the 
Chicago & Northwestern, 11 ? cent.; the Wabash nearly 
11 cent. ; the Rock Island, 9 ver cent.; the Illinois Cen- 
tral, 8 per cent.; and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 





f their western rates, but to get an interpretation by 


nearly 8 per cent. Of all cars carried out about 70 per cent, 
were taken by the Vanderbilt lines. 














